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THE ORGANIC CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


This industry, in the light of modern developments, has 





become essential to the industrial life of this country, 
and it is on chemical research that nine-tenths of our 
commercial enterprises depend for their existence and 


progress. 


The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., has 
been a pioneer and leader in this work, and is today 
the largest manufacturer of organic compounds in the 
United States. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT FOR RUBBER 
MANUFACTURERS 
Controlling Labor Effort - X 
By Alfred Baruch 


Consulting Industrial Engineer, New York 


HE rapid development of labor-saving machinery and 
the great increase in the speed and facilities for trans- 
portation have brought in their wake a number of 

problems in connection with labor. Where formerly a man 
had to spend years in learning a trade in order to qualify for 
a steady position a few months and in some cases a few weeks 
will suffice to give him the skill he needs to earn good wages. 
In the earlier days a man found a limited market for his labor. 
He had to stay around the industrial center in which he was 
born or to which he had migrated. Not more than two such 


migrations took place in a 


probably drive us to an even greater development of labor- 
saving devices and to a further reduction in the use of skilled 
labor. 

These conditions will tend to intensify the problems now 
facing us with reference to labor. Therefore a consideration 
of these problems and of the means available for their so- 
lution is timely. 


High Labor Turnover 


The most serious labor question at present is that of turn 
over. The authorities have it 
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The most serious labor question at pre sent is that of 
The authorities have it that the average labor 
turnover wi industry is about 100 per cent per annum. 
The writer has been in rubber factories where the turn- 
over was that high every month, and im some special 
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that the average labor turn- 
over in industry is about 100 
THE BIG PROBLEM per cent per annum. The 
writer has been in rubber 
factories where the turnover 
was that high every month, 
and in some special depart 
ments much higher. It would 
therefore, that this 
problem is even more serious 
in the rubber industry than 
The causes for this are in many others. The causes 
of the itself for this are partly inherent 
that exist in all large in the nature of the work 
itself and partly due to the 
conditions that exist in all 
large industries. 
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unless they had the skill that with several years of 
apprenticeship. 


wages 
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New Industries Sap Labor Supply 

shortage that exists in this 
is a great inerease in the manufacture of products 
that we used to buy abroad or else did not need before their 
invention. The rubber industry furnishes a striking example 
of this fact. In twenty-five vears it has risen from an un- 
important place to the position of being among the first six 
industries of this country. Together with the agriculture, 
automobile, steel] and motion-picture industries, it has made 
heavy drains on the labor supply of the country. In addition 
it has caused a general increase in the labor demand of other 
industries that serve it, such as coal mining and railroads. 
Before the war we were in the habit of filling our raw labor 
needs from the hordes of immigrants who came to this country. 
The war and, more recently, restrictive immigration have 
practically shut off this source of supply. This shortage will 


Another factor in the labor 
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Let us take up purely local 
causes first. The bulk of rubber products in this country are 
manufactured in a region that is in the heart of one of the 
largest agricultural areas in the world. Most of the labor is 
drawn from the surrounding farms which were undermanned 
before rubber production took this jump. As most of the 
immigrants remain along the coasts the farmers and the man- 
ufacturers get little relief from this Consequently 
they are compelled to compete against each otlicr for such 
labor as is available. In the winter months the farm hands 
are readily available for work in the factories. In the summer 
they go to the highest bidder, and as a re==u!t both the farmer 
and the rubber manufacturer suffer. 

Rubber production is by its nature highly specialized. It 
requires heavy machinery to mill and calender rubber and, 
therefore, the only labor that is required is an attendant for 
each machine. The knowledge and skill necessary to operate 
these machines can be mastered in a comparatively short time. 
The same is true of the bulk of manual operations in rubber 
production. As long as experienced supervisors are at hand 
who are well acquainted with the unusual properties of rubber 
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and with the technique of rubber manufacture, a labor force 
of only a few months’ experience will serve the purpose. As 
a result, men drift in and out of the industry very readily. 
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one man who will be free to devote his entire time and at- 
tention to this function. This man must first find an adequate 
labor market from which he can draw his supply. From this 


Another factor in the unusually high turnover of labor in market he must elect the men who are suited for his needs and 
rubber factories is the great massing of production in one come to terms with them regarding the wages they are to re- 
region. This has the effect of putting the majority of rubber ceive and the kind of work they are to do. He must also 
factories in active competition with each other for trained maintain proper records showing in brief the history of each 
rubb abor The result is that rubber workers are at a _ individual while in the employ of the factory. / 
premium hen production is steady. It is not out of the It is the function of the employment manager to supervise 
ordinary to hear that a certain rubber worker who was dis- the administration of welfare work and all ehanges that have 
charged from or | one factory in the morning had begun to do with the well-being of the worker. He must also be in 
work in another by the ernoor close touch with any local method for training the worker to 

Thes re the 1 or high labor turnover which are a position of greater responsibility and higher pay. In other 
peculiar the rubber indust1 It does not, however, escape words, the employment manager has become the connecting 
the « f that attes ther industries. Kimball has divided link between the owners and the men. In former days the 
them into t those that are due to some lack or mis- owner of the shop hired his own men whom he knew per- 
fortune on the part of the employee and those that are due to sonally in advance or by reputation, since the community was 
ome remissne on the part of the employer. He goes on to small and its character seldom changed. Now, however, the 

> On the part e employee will be found incompetence, owner has lost al] touch with his employees in any of the 
insubordination, drunkenness, laziness, and a general roving medium-sized and larger factories. The task of hiring the 
spirit hich makes it difficult for him to stay in one place, men has been delegated to a specialist along with other tasks. 
and, those misfortunes over which the worker has little This man must provide the personal touch that existed in 
of no control, sucl ecidents, sickness, or death. On the part former days between employer and employee. He is the man 
ol it mpimover ! be tound such causes as low wages, bad to whom the workers should be able to go for redress of such 
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Needle ss to iv. © — a j <i [ = needs otf the plant 
the cost ot thi - — . -- — - | - has been developed 
high turnover is . SS es ae, ae aon a . to such a degree 
enormou The ' that it is rapidly 
shortage of lah Form or Report THat Compactity 4N»p CONVENIENTLY Recorps THE WorRK OF EACH approaching a sci 
ind i renera in MAN AT THE MACHINES entifie basis. Some 
provement in th« personnel experts 
humanitarian attitr de of the management has led many rub have even gone so tar as to lay down definite rules by which 
her factories to establish a minimum wage to all workers in a man’s fitness for any type of work can be determined. These 
their employ [his is usually fixed at about $6 per day which are largely based on certain facial characteristics, subject to 
means that the worker is being paid $6 a day while he is various modifications. Where these methods have been applied, 
learning and until such time as he is capable of earning at however, there has been nothing to show that the choices made 
least that much o1 piece rate basis. In addition to this, were due to the expert's excellent appraisal of human nature 
there is the money that must be paid for his instruction, the rather than to any set formula or rule. Therefore it would 
material that he spoils in practice, the cost of operating the seem advisable for the employment manager to follow the 
machines on which he learns, and the general overhead cost accepted methods for testing a man’s skill and intelligence. 
that is ineurred by every producer. After a man has qualified on the basis of skill he should bé 

It is difficult to estimate accurately what the cost of hiring sent to the house physician for a physical examination. This 
and training a man is, but from the above it may be seen covers not only contagious or chronic diseases but the man’s 
that a considerable expense is involved. If a factory has to physical ability to do the work for which he was hired. There 
train only 100 new men each year and the cost for each man are types of work that require good eyes or good ears. There 


is $100 (a conservative estimate) the expense of hiring and 
training men is $10,000 per annum. Even if it is possible to 
get experienced help the specifications for the work and the 
methods of performing it differ from one factory to another 


and it is absolutely necessary to give each man that comes 
in a certain amount of traimine 
Solutions of the Turnover Problem 

Che managers of rubber factories have attempted certain 
correctives of the turnover problem and their efforts have met 
with enough success to warrant a discussion of them. The 
next few paragraphs, therefore, will be devoted to an account 
oT t he method 

‘he first principle of good management, as laid down by 


ay'or, is “Get the right man for the, right job.” This means 
proper employment methods. In order to secure the best 


results it is necessary to delegate the task of employment to 


are other types where the individual worker’s responsibility 
is great in that if he were suddenly incapacitated he might 
endanger the lives of his fellow workmen. The drivers of 
indoor tractors or the men who work in the cement house 
furnish a good example. It would never do to have a man 
who is subject to epileptic fits or to a sudden recurrence of 
an earlier ailment driving a motor tractor in a crowded aisle. 
The big railroad companies in hiring men who work on their 
trains exercise the greatest eare in secing that each man is 
not only physically fit at present but also that he does not 
possess a history of past ailments which might suddenly in- 
capacitate him. 

After a man has passed the experience and physical tests 
he must be put through a course of intensive training that will 
fit him for the work that he is expected to do. It has been 
found by actual experiment that men who were thought to be 
mediocre or poor workers develop great skill and speed under 
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the proper instruction. Even where workers have had pre- 
vious experience it is often necessary to teach them the 
methods in use in this particular plant. 

3y the time a worker is ready for active production he has 
cost a considerable sum of money and his time becomes ex- 
tremely valuable. It is therefore necessary to create con- 
ditions about him that will induce him to give his best efforts. 
This is impossible unless the material and equipment are under 
good control and he is constantly supplied with work to do. 
This part of the production scheme was discussed fully in the 
chapter on planning and dispatching. 

In addition, the worker must be surrounded by conditions 
that make for sanitation and safety. The machines must be 
well guarded to avoid accidents. The light must be good 
and the temperature even. Provision must also be made for 
the worker’s personal comfort. Unclean lavatories are often 
a soureé of great irritation and acute physical discomfort, 
besides being a fertile medium for the spread of disease. The 
questions of hygiene and welfare are so important that they 
will be taken up more fully in another chapter. 

In attempting to solve the problem of turnover or at least 
to minimize its importance rubber manufacturers have under- 
taken many projects which ordinarily are outside the scope of 
an industrial enterprise. In order to permit a discussion of 
their respective merits they will be taken up in turn. 


Inducements to Stay 


The method of binding the worker permanently to the fac- 
tory, which is most often used, is that of starting a bui'ding 
development on a site as close to the plant as possible. The 
houses on this development are reserved exclusively for the 
employees of the factory and are offered to them on easy terms 
of payment. The appeal of owning one’s home is an old one 
and a man who is married and raising a family is usually 
von over by it. This does not, however, take care of the great 
.nass of workers who toil in the factories in winter and on the 
farm jn summer. 

A second method, one which has not met with marked sue- 
cess so far, is that of selling shares of stock to the workers. 
The principle here is to make the workers partners in the 
business and enable them to share in the profits. No attempt 
is made to distinguish between employees who have been with 
the company for years and those who have been there but a 
short time. Nor is the quantity of shares that each worker is 
permitted to buy distributed on the basis of the value of the 
employee to the concern. Rather it is based on the individual 
worker’s ability to save money, whether this comes from 
natural thriftiness or from a_ fortunate absence of re- 
sponsibility. 

A third method is the introduction of a savings and loan 
association which does a banking business on a small scale. 
This bank is intended to furnish the worker with a means by 
which he ean borrow small sums of money to tide him over 
some period of stress or to enable him to buy furniture or 
even a house. The company uses the money thus collected as 
a loan on which it pays the eurrent rate of interest. The 
worker becomes known to the bank or to the officers of the 
association and thus establishes a connection which proves 
valuable in time of need. He finds this extremely convenient 
and becomes reluctant to leave his present employment in 
search of better. 

The fourth method is the opening of extension schools for 
workers to enable them to increase their personal fund of 
knowledge and to enable them to command higher wages 
beeause of the newly acquired increase in skill. This is an 
excellent opportunity for workers but they seldom avail them- 
selves of it. It is the writer’s opinion that work of this sort 
is beyond the seope of any single industrial enterprise. It 
is something that should be done by the entire group in a 
common body or else it is a task for the state to perform. 
Private enterprise in educational work is a serious under- 
taking. It means an investment from,which there is only a 
distant return at best. The benefits tothe worker are. algo 
doubtful, since a man who works at hard physical labor for 
eight hours a day or more is hardly in condition to undertake 
seriously the study of any involved subject. 

Lastly, rubber manufacturers have undertaken to provide 
facilities for recreation as a means of binding the worker to 
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the factory. In one case at least this particular form of in- 
vestment ran into several millions of dollars. Gymnasiums, 
dance floors, theaters and club rooms were all furnished to the 
workers without cost. Many avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities thus offered with beneficial result in the rate of turn- 
over, in consequence of this concession. 

As a result of these activities on the part of manufacturers 
a noticeable reduction in the fluctuation of labor has been 
accomplished. None of these methods, however, has proved 
as effective as those which fundamentally affect the worker's 
status. The first of these is the satisfactory solution of all 
matters which relate to wage payment. The second is the 
creation of conditions of work that enable the employee to 
give his best effort without strain and without discomfort. 
The chapter on planning and dispatching indicated what might 
be done with correct scheduling of the movement of material 
and the operation of the machines. The remaining paragraphs 
of this article will be devoted to the development of a method 
by which the material, the machines and the men ean be co- 
ordinated. 


Labor Records 


The control of labor effort is brought about by the issue 
of proper forms which will collect the information desired. 
Labor records have two important functions: the first is to 
instruct the worker on what he is to do and to obtain a state- 
ment from him or from the dispatcher of what the man has 
accomplished. The second purpose of labor records is to 
establish the cost of production. The mechanism that is de- 
vised to secure the information on operation must have these 
two functions in view. The chief difficulty with obtaining 
sufficient information from labor forms is the multiplicity of 
details that they involve. It is therefore advisable to consider 
any means that would reduce or eliminate the number of labor 
forms that are used in rubber factories. 

It is possible to register automatically the amount of time 
the men spend at their work by installing a time clock or any 
of the mechanical reporting deviecs now in use. Where 
piece work methods of wage payment are in use the purpose 
of the mechanical time recorder is merely to testify that the 
man has been there on every day that his job requires him. 
Wherever the dispatcher issues the job ecards he may have a 
small recording clock which indicates when the man started 
the job and when he finished. 

Where the men work steadily at one operation all that is 
necessary is to make a record of the quantity of work that the 
man has done. This report must be divided according to the 
successive operations and must show a detailed list of the 
types of product that have passed through his machine. As 
most of the operations in a rubber factory are performed by 
more than one man, that is, the men are compelled to work in 
gangs, it is necessary to provide a report that will take care 
of all the men at one machine without causing unnecessary 
duplication in clerical effort. This can be done by putting 
the names of all the men at one machine on one sheet and dis- 
tributing the individual amount to the separate records in the 
pay-roll book. The sub-foreman or gang boss is responsible 
for the accuracy of the individual report and, since most of 
them are exact duplications, there is little chance of any 
serious error. 

By connecting time keeping with dispatching it is easy to 
establish complete harmony between the men, the material, and 
the machines. Whenever a job takes longer than usual the 
dispatcher by having all the information at hand ean re- 
distribute the work so that he may complete his schedule with 
a minimum of delay. 

Where the operations are continuous and of the same 
character it may even be possible to let the job run on for a 
week before turning in a time report. This saves clerical 
effort:and avoids a good deal of annoyance that comes with 
time keeping. 

The oldest bit of rubber known is thought to be a shrunken, 
distorted ball found in 1909 in an exeavation near Sasco, 
Arizona. It was*taken, with some stone implements, from a 
prehistoric earthen. jar uncovered at a depth of about three 
feet. It has a hard, cracked surface, inecrusted with a buff- 
colored, plaster-like material, and when cut shows a block 
center of apparently good erude rubber. 





New Applications of Rubber in the Form of Latex 


Composition Tile and Slate -- Street Pavements and Road Making -- Sporting 
Fields -- Floor Coverings and Wall Board -- Acid-Proof Piping -- 
Latex Paint -- Many Other New Uses 


By Ismar Ginsberg B.Sc., Chemical Engineer 


N the strenuous efforts that have been made for the past two 
I or three years, ever since the price of rubber fell to the 
lowest limits, in the attempt to find new uses for rubber, 
attention was paid to the utilization of the rubber latex, as 
it comes from the rubber tree, as well as to the crude rubber 
obtained therefrom by coagulation, and the vuleanized product 
manufactured from the crude material. Accordingly, several 
new uses for rubber latex have been developed. 

The use of the milky liquid for making rubberized paper 
well-known. The latex has been recommended for use 
in making paints, in the manufacture of various rubberized 
fabrics, and for many other purposes. It possesses certain 
advantageous properties which, while known, were not applied 
in any way up to the present time. 


Is now 


lor example, in the manufacture of rubberized fabrics. 
When the rubber solution is applied in the usual process, 
the rubber does not have a chance to penetrate into the internal 
structure of the fibers, because of the large size of the par- 
But, in the original latex, these individual 
particles of potential rubber are so small that they can 
penetrate and fill up the innermost parts of the textile fibers, 


ticles in solution 





with the result that a very much better grade of rubberized 
product is finally obtained. The rubberized fabrics will last 
longer when made in this manner and the rubber will hold 
fast to the fiber much more strongly. This is just an 
example of the advantages of the use of the rubber latex for 
the same purpose for which the crude rubber itself could 
be used. 

Not very long ago there was published a little item in 
certain English papers, indicating that a large shipment of 
rubber latex in drums in the condition in which it is taken 
from the rubber trees was being made to the United States. 
This would seem to indicate that the commercial aspect of the 
use of rubber latex for the manufacture of different articles is 
as well-established as the technical side of the problem. It 
certainly appears as if the search for new uses of rubber has 
opened up an entirely new field for large use of the rubber 
latex itself, a field which should expand and reach important 
dimensions in the near future. It is for this reason that the 
following description of some new uses for rubber latex, for 
which we are indebted in part to the French rubber journal, 
Le Caoutchouce et Gutta Percha, is of more than ordinary 
interest at the present time. 
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An important feature of the development of the use of rub- 
ber latex in the liquid form, as it comes from the rubber tree, 
is the fact that certain African and perhaps South American 
products are coagulated by very inefficient methods, compared 
with the process used on the plantations in Ceylon and else- 
where, where strict chemical control is exercised over the 
process. Consequently, in that case, that is where the efficiency 
of the manufacture of crude rubber from rubber latex is bad; 
at least in that case if not in the others where high efficiency 
is maintained, the latex instead of being coagulated on the 
spot may be mixed with a tittle ammonia to preserve it and 
shipped to European countries or the United States. 
Furthermore there does not seem to be any reason why plan- 
tation latex cannot be treated in the same manner, if the con- 
ditions are right for the use of the same, instead of the crude 
rubber. On arrival at the plant the latex can be incorporated 
with various materials and formed into various products of 
industrial and commercial importance. 


Composition Tile and Slate for Buildings 


The following are two compositions, which can be used to 
good advantage in the manufacture of composition tile and 
slate for building purposes. 





A B 
Sas Sd St es ei eee 15 15 
Ee ee ee 22 
Oe eee 10 13 
SE aielis wha ais Bm aac 10 — 
SOR NL aos ovate woo awn — 7 
| a ee 2 2 
ER eee = 2 
SOE ccc cncecesscssees 1 -- 
Ms = bo ead 06 4 a ee ee — 3 

62 62 


In making gray and red compositions the content of rubber 
latex is reduced to 10 per cent. But, in spite of the rather 
proportion of the rubber latex in the mixture, each grain of 
the mineral matter is surrounded and enrobed with a film 
of rubber latex, which coagulates during the treatment that 
the mixture undergoes in the mixer. The paste is pressed 
into the form of slabs of a thickness of 3 to 5 millimeters. 
The slabs are then dried and vuleanized. It is advantageous 
to vuleanize the mixture to a certain extent while in the press, 
and then after the slabs are cut into form, to finish the vul- 
canization of the tile so as to obtain the desired details of 
the contour by conducting the process of vulcanization of the 
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A Ruepper GATHERER MAKING A RupsperR SACK BY COVERING 
CANVAS wétH PurRE LATEX 


tile in the proper shaped mold. The slabs which are intended 
for manufacture into slate may be piled up in layers and 
placed in a steam jacketed vessel for vulcanization. A little 
tale is sprinkled over the slabs to prevent them from sticking 
together. 


Bricks and Blocks for Street Pavements 


Rubber latex can be used to make compositions which may 
be formed into particular shapes and sizes of blocks, which 
can then be used for pavements. Rubber waste is used in 
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making the compositions and a large proportion of the same 
is generally employed for this purpose. There is no objection 
to the use of this material for the above purpose, but when it 

ssential to see that the material is ground up 
r compounded with the other ingredients 
mixing of the ingredients must be 
and thoroughly, so as to obtain a 
product. A formula, 
up such a composition to 


is used it is « 
very finely hefore bet 
of the compositio! The 
earried out very caretull 


perfectly uniform and homogeneous 
which 


be used for making paving 


may be employed to make 


blo« ks, is given below. 


SE concncdcécctaccduscéuscetas 27 parts. 
Rubber waste powder ............ 76 parts. 
BEE sv accccvceresveceewsseen 10 parts. 
I 2. So ow aeke = wile eee 2 parts. 
SND. hidessecceudsctasceave sans 2 parts. 


The above composition is agitated very strongly in a press, 
which is steam-jacketed, so as to expel the water that is con- 
The very thorough incorporation of the 
agglomeration of the finely divided 
The blocks or plates, when 
following dimensions, one meter wide, 
thick. After these plates 
to place them on top of other plates, 
meter wide and 


tained in the latex 


mixture also results in the 


particles of rubber in the powde r 


finished, should have the 


meter long and 4 centimeters 


one 
are dry, it 18 expedi nt 


whose dimensions are one meter long, one 


one centimeter thick, and which is made in aceordance with 


the following formula 


Latex ..56 to 60 parts. 
Powdered large tires. (waste) ...30 parts. 
Lampblack + sn ts 6a ocr parts. 
OE Aes eS ae 3 parts. 
Sulphur : secccccoe SD part. 
Oxide of zin pees re parts. 


Carbonate of magnesia 5 parts. 
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The two plates are then pressed together again, then the 
composite plate is cut into the shape of blocks 25 centimeters 
long, 5 centimeters wide and 7 centimeters thick. Finally the 
blocks are molded in molds, which are made so as to give the 
proper shape to the finished product. This form of the 
finished block allows it to be placed in position without the 
necessity of cementing one block to the other, through a 
simple system of wedging the bases of the blocks. After the 
blocks have been subjected to the vuleanization process, they 
are ready to be laid on the street, which is preferably first 
coated with some asphalt. Various compositions of the above 
nature, but with some change in the nature and proportions of 
the ingredients, can be used to good advantage in the manu- 


facture of all sorts of insulating materials and articles. 


Race Courses, Courts for Football, Tennis, Croquet 


Very excellent fields for all sorts of sports can be laid out 
with the aid of compositions, containing rubber latex. The 
latex is mixed with powdered waste of all sorts, and to this 
mixture there may be added such coloring matters as may be 
deemed desirable. The following formula ean be used in mak- 
ing compositions, in which sand is the main ingredient, for the 
making of tennis courts and race courses: 


REE” os ccccsiesie de kuelew tees doin 30 parts. 
Powdered WASte .cccscccccccececd Pars. 
ME ccc ccccccecscesccecesoeess 40 parts. 
CREGMEO STOO 2c ccccccsccccesess 5 parts. 
CREE cccccscevessccsocsecences 15 parts. 
The pasty mass, which is mixed together with the shovel, 


ean be spread over the surface of the ground without any 
trouble and then smoothened out by means of a roller, which 
compresses the mass as well. There is no need of vulcanizing 
the mixture, for it is the powdered waste materials that afford 
the exposed surface of the applied composition its resistance 
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to abrasion. It will be noticed that the composition contains 
only a small amount of rubber in the form of rubber latex, 
but this is no detriment, as only a small proportion of the rub- 
ber latex need be used in the mixture. If it is desired, after 
the composition has been applied to the ground, it may be 
vuleanized. When the proper substances are added to the 
composition before it is applied on the ground, that is sub- 
stances which possess an accelerating power on the vulecani- 
zation of rubber, such as aniline, in conjunction with oxide 
of zine and sulphur—any of the well-known accelerating 
chemicals may be used for this purpose, although very good 
results have been obtained with the use of aniline mixed with 
oxide of zine and sulphur—then the rubbber composition will 
vuleanize in the cold without any difficulty. While such a 
proceedure has its advantageous points, it is by no means 
necessary to secure the desired results. The vulcanization 
merely functions to agglomerate the particles of the fine 
powder to one solid mass so that the surface of the same offers 
the proper resistance to wear and abrasion under foot. How- 
ever, if the compression which is given to the surface of the 
composition is sufficiently great, which may be accomplished 
by rolling a heavy roller over the court, then it is not 
necessary to resort to vulcanization at all. For the high degree 
of compression holds together the individual particles of the 
mixture sufficiently well for all praetical purposes. 


Viscellaneous Uses for Rubber Latex 


There are several other miscellaneous uses to which the rub- 
ber latex can be put. For example it may be used directly 
in the manufacture of linoleum. In this case it acts as a 
binding agent for the particles of solid matter, which is gen- 
erally added to the linoleum composition. It is conceivable 
that its use for this purpose can supplant part if not all of 
the usual binding agent, linseed oil, which is commonly 
emploved in the manufacture of linoleum. The price of the 
rubber latex in comparison with the price of linseed oil and 
the other drving oils, sova-bean, china woe oil, ete., that are 
also admixed with the linseed oil and used in the manufacture 
of linoleum, will be a determinant factor.in the development of 
this application of rubber latex. It may also be mentioned 
that rubber latex can be used to good advantage as a binding 
agent in making all sorts of compositions, in which particles 
of solid must be held together by some strong agglomerating 
medium. For example, floor coverings, which are made from 
cork dust mixed with various filling and pigmenting materials, 
could be easily and economically made with the aid of rubber 
latex. 


Waste Bark Utilization 


The waste bark, obtained in paper plants, a product which 
is a big item in the manufacture of wood pulp and which is 
not used to any great extent for any purpose at all at the 
present time, may be made into floor coverings, composition 
board, ete. by the aid of rubber latex. Wherever it is desired 
to bind together solid particles to form a composite mass, 
which can be molded into form and once formed can be worked 
in various ways on the lathe and with machine tools, there 
will be found an important use for rubber latex. For it must 
be remembered that in every case it is possible to vuleanize 
the latex and convert it into hard rubber. There is then ob- 
tained the effect of an imbedding of solid particles of various 
substances in a ba@kground of hard rubber, there being a 
coating of hard rubber surrounding each particle and forming 
the union between it and the next. Such a product would 
naturally be very compact and solid, and from our knowledge 
of hard rubber, there is no doubt that it could be worked 
with machine tools and formed into any desirable shape. 
Furthermore, there is always present the additional advantage 
of being able to shape the object in whatever form is required 
by the use of molds, before the mass assumes a solid form. 
Then the molds are subjected to heat, the rubber latex vul- 
canized and a firm, solid mass is obtained. 

Acid-Proof Piping 

Rubber latex could be used as well in making casings for 
bottles, in the manufacture of piping for acid. In the latter 
ease the well-known property of hard rubber in resisting the 
corrosive action of acids makes such piping very advantageous 
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Ordinary mineral matter, which is itself not attacked by acids, 
could be used as the body of the composition, while the rubber 
latex would serve to unite the individual particles of the mix- 
ture into one solid mass. The cost of such piping would not 
be great, and the process of manufacture would not be in- 
tricate or difficult. Any shape or size of pipe could be made, 
as the plastic mixture, made with the aid of the rubber latex, 
could be molded without any difticulty, and then vulcanized 
to give a solid mass. The jointing of such piping would 
similarly not offer any difficulty at all, for all that would be 
necessary to secure a tight Joint, would be to use an ordinary 
rubber cement, which could be made from the same materials 
as were used for making the original mixture, with the addition 
of materials which would allow vuleanization of the rubber 
to be aecomplished in the cold. Ruhber cements, containing 
solvents, could be used for this purpose as well. 


Acid Proof Apparatus 


The making of acid-proof piping from compositions, con- 
taining rubber latex, opens up the possibility of making other 
apparatus, pots, kettles, pans, tanks, ete., which have to resist 
the action of acids. The ease with which the plastic mass, 
containing rubber latex and other materials, which would have 
to be carefully chosen in regard to their suitability for this 
purpose, that in so far as their acid resisting powers and 
mechanical strength are concerned, makes it possible to form 
the most complicated shapes from such compositions. Molds 
may be used for this purpose, and by the incorporation of the 
proper ingredients, the vulcanization of the rubber in the mix- 
tures may be carried out either in the cold or at an elevated 
temperature. As the mineral matters, which can be applied 
to this purpose, are all very cheap, the commercial success of 
the undertaking would be determined to a large measure by the 
price which would have to be paid for the rubber latex. The 
products could be made in any color by the simple expedient 
of admixing the proper mineral pigment with the other in- 
gredients of the composition. The mixing operation could be 
conducted on the floor with a shovel or else the regular type 
of mixing apparatus could be used. 

Rubber Latex Paint and Protective Coatings 

Rubber latex can also be used directly for sprinkling walls 
and other parts of building to protect the brick. As is well- 
known, vuleanized rubber either hard or soft is impervious to 
water. In fact it is one of the best, if not the best, water- 
proofing agents known. The use of latex as a paint for water- 
proofing porous structure, built of brick, wood, cement, stone, 
concrete, ete. is a very attractive idea. The liquid eould be 
applied very easi!y with a brush or by means of a spraying 
machine, and if the proper materials were mixed with it, that 
is an accelerating substance, such as aniline, zine oxide and 
sulphur, then the thin film of the rubber latex would vuleanize 
in the cold and form an impervious film, possessing very high 
qualities as a protective medium. Any color could be secured 
in the film by the incorporation with the rubber latex of the 
properly pigmented materials. The use of linseed oil would 
be superfluous, for the film would be produced by the vuleani- 
zation of the rubber latex, instead of by oxidation of the linseed 
oil. A comparison between the durability of the two films 
would undoubtedly indicate that the rubber film was far 
superior to the oil film, that it would last longer, that it would 
resist moisture and the wearing effects of the atmosphere 
better, and that it would produce all around more advan- 
tageous results than the oil film. Investigations still need to 
be undertaken to determine just what effects could be secured 
with rubber latex paint. 


Road Making Direct with Rubber Latex 


It has also been suggested that rubber latex be used directly 
in making roads. The under-surface of the road would be 
made from a mixture of rubber latex and sand, and on top 
of this there would be applied a composition, containing rub- 
ber latex, and finely greund old rubber tires of all sorts. 
This mixture would give a surface, which would be tough 
enough to stand up against the abrasion produced by the 
passing of vehicles of all kinds. The mixture would not need 
to be vulcanized and good results would be obtained if the 
proper care was taken to see that the thickness of the under 
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lave! i ulhieient nad ft t the rubber econ position ol which 
it wa made tained tl proper ingredients in the proper 


rhe following tormu rives the proportions of the ingred 
lents in the composition used for making the underlaver. A 
very «t nD Di | 
Late ZU to 35 parts 
nd 82 parts 
Powders te ibbe LO parts 
Stuipnul 0.400 part 
'} neredient re <ed together rapidly, and then the 
past pread ( he surface of the ground, which 


has been b hed é refu beforehand and given a coat 
nar not tar ! pl t Che thickness of the underlayei 
should be about »> to © ecentimters, in order to obtain good 
result Betore ( ( the surface with a steam roller 
and while the rubber latex mass is still in the pasty condition, 
the 1 ture of rubbet hich 1s specially made to form the 
surface of the road is applied. This composition, which must 
resist the abr: e action of traffic, is made with a higher per 
centave ot po vdered waste rubber of the best quality Usually 
ground up o!d rubber automobile tires are best suited for this 
purpose The proportions of the different ingredients in this 
mixture are given belo 

Rubber lat 10 to 40 parts 

Sand 20 parts 

Powdered rubber waste 65 parts 

Sulphur bes Ll part 


d that in addition to the powdered rubber waste 


It 1 


the proportior ol 


notice 
rubber latex and sulphur is also inereased 


while that of the sand 1s rreatly reduced 
After the surface composition is spread over the underlayer 
over the road so as to press down the 


road, 


a steam roller is ru 


mass of materials and form a smooth, firm surface. A 


which is made in this manner, the particular details of the 
road-laying being varied to meet the varied conditions of 
traffic, will vuleanize in a few days in hot regions, if the mix- 
ture contains the proper accelerator. In European countries 


and this well, if this road making were 
adopted, it would be necessary to make the road in the summer 
time, in that the heating and vuleanization otf 
the rubber composition in the sun should not be too prolonged. 


country as system of 


ordet gentle 
As soon as the surface is dry, the road can be opened up for 
traffic, as the small amount of vuleanized rubber serves simply 
to cement together the parti les of sand and powdered rubber 
a solid homogeneous mass. It really takes 
several! to the hot sun before the surface 
is baked sufficiently and converted into a hard, perfectly non- 
not to hold the road closed 
traffic not appear to 


process. 


waste so as to form 
weeks of exposure 
dusting road, but it is necessary 
for this length of the 
disturb the natural course of the 


time tor does 


Conclusions 


It is hoped that this brief review of the new developments 
in the rubber industry, in which an entirely new field of manu- 
facture appears to have been opened up in the utilization of 
rubber latex, will serve to point out the great possibilities 
existing As has been mentioned, regular shipments 
of rubber latex are being made to this country from the Ceylon 
plantations. It is also reported that the latex is for use in 
making rubber paper. The price of the rubber latex, which 
contains it is understood about 30 per cent of solid rubber, 
has been fixed at about 60 to 75 cents the gallon, according 
to English reports. At that price it should be able to compete 
very handily with the more expensive linseed oil and other 
similar oils that are used as the binding agent in the manu- 
facture of different compositions of matter. Hence, on the 
mere basis of cost alone, the use of rubber latex possesses an 
advantage, but when its use is considered from the standpoint 
of the technical advantages gained’in the product made with 
it, then it will be evident that the rubber latex product is 
much superior to the regular product.- For example, just in 
the case of linoleum and floor coverings made from cork, ete., 
a linoleum or cork composition, in which the 
¢cround up fillers and pigments are 


therein 


it is clear that 
particles of cork or other 
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means of rubber vuleanized 
will be more resistant to wear than when a film 
the binding agent. All in all the 
future of this new development in the rubber industry appears 
to be very bright and replete with all sorts of possibilities. 


held together in a fast 
in the mass, 


union by 


ot oxidized linseed oil is 


Not only is it likely to solve the problem ot over-production 
of rubber. but it may open up such extensive fields for the use 
of rubber latex to make it necessary to increase the cultivation 
ot rubber trees even over the hich point that it has reached 
to this day 
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Rubber Roads for Rubber Tires 
New Type of Composition Paving Block Invented in 
England Said to be Noiseless and Strong Enough to 
Last Fifteen Years 
A Wingate and Sutton, 5 Victoria Street. 
Westminster, London, S.W.1., according to a 
the Department ot Commerce by Consul Coulter, London, 
which it is claimed by the manufacturers can be placed on the 


market at a price to compete with the ordinary 


wooden block, when the advantages of absence from noise and 


NEW type of rubber composition paving block has been 
produced by 


report To 


creosoted 


long lite, estimated at 15 years, are taken into consideration. 

Two blocks have been produced, a number one 
block, the surfaced with a half inch hard 
vuleanized rubber, and a number two block, which consists ot 
the “core” only. The principal ingredients of the core, which 
has been patented, are rubber, jute, and china clay. These 
ingredients enable the block to be vuleanized in one 
piece, and it has been found by experiment that the block 
should be a solid mass, and not made up of separate super- 
imposed portions. Where the block has been hollowed out afd 
filled with conerete or wood to reduce cost, it has been found 
that the rubber surface “creeps” and shows wear on the under 
side at the place of contact, and not on the surface. 


In an experiment of a wooden block upon which a steel 
plate was placed as a seat for a rubber surface, it was found 
that the heavy traffic turned up the steel plates at the edges. 
At St. Paneras Railway station the covered way under the 
hotel is covered with a sheet of rubber of about one-half inch 
thickness. It has been found, it is claimed, that there is a 
tendency for the rubber sheet to “lick up” so that it must be 
pegged down from time to time. As a result of various ex- 
periments, Wingate and Sutton have decided that the separate 
solid block the best results. The block proposed is 
similar to the wooden block used ordinarily for street paving, 
and measures 9 inches by 41% inches by 3 inches. 


types ol 


made of “core” 


whole 


gives 


Up to the present time it has not been possible to manu- 
facture rubber blocks at under three times the cost of wood 
paving which is about 25/- ($5.40) per square yard. The 
Gould block core it is claimed ean be made at 2d per lb. and 
it is hoped the price of paving will not be more than £3 
($13.35) per superficial square yard. 


Chinese Market for Motor Vehicles 


NE of the most promising tendencies in China is the 
attention now being given to road construction. It is 
not so long since motor traflic was impossible except in 
the main thoroughfares of the big ports; now roads are being 
planned in every direction, and, indeed, a complete network 
is likely to be in existence long before the railway program is 
realized. This attention to road development is having a 
stimulating effect on the motor vehicle trade, which so tar 
has been chiefly to the advantage of the United States types. 
American ears are preferred to the British because they will 
pick up quickly on “top” and have instead ol 
artillery type American said 
to be cheaper and are better packed. French, German, and 
Italian cars also score in regard to price. 


wire 


gear, 


wheels; also because cars are 


Reading the Business Cycle 


NE of the most interesting diseussions attending the 

QO Chattanooga advertising convention followed an ad- 

dress by J. Lee Allen, a real estate dealer of that city, 

in connection with which he presented the accompanying 
chart, says Associated Advertising. 


He designed the chart, he explained, as a means for reading 
from time to time, the signs of the times. The sequence as 
ndieated on the chart, he explained, was not of his own ob- 
servation, but came from a close study of all the best author- 
ities on the subject. He directed attention to the fallacy of 
superficial thinking in connection with making such estimates, 
and said that the course of business from the peak to the 
bottom was not steady and regular, for there are sure to be 
cycles in the main eyele. 











Some one asked Mr. Allen for his opinion as to where busi- 
ness in the United States finds itself today, and he suggested 
that those present cast a secret ballot to obtain a consensus 
m the subject. Thirty-six of those present voted. Fourteen 
believed we were in either the sixth or seventh periods, while 
twenty-two wrote either eight or nine on the slips, fifteen 
selecting eight and seven voting for nine. Mr. Allen held the 
pinion we were just passing from the eighth to the ninth 
period. 


The belief was expressed that the very rapid fall from the 
top to the bottom resulted from the fact that at the last peak 
business optimism had risen to an uncommonly high level in 
a short time, and that a rapid decline was the natural reaction. 


Firestone’s Book on Rubber 


UBBER: Its History and Development” 1s the title of 

kR a large, well printed, buckram-bound book of 146 

pages published in September, 1922, by the Firestone 

lire & Rubber Co., Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio. On the 

fly-leaf appears this explanation of the reason for issuing this 
elaborate volume : 

“This book and the rubber exhibit accompanying it are the 
property of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio. 
They are loaned to the Highway Education Board for the pur- 
ose of circulation among the various colleges and universities 
the country with a view of giving an intimate picture of 
e of America’s largest industries and also stimulating the 
nterest of every college student in the good roads and highway 
transport movement.” 

The foreword is by Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 

mpany, who makes the interesting statement that the ca- 
acity of his factory when established twenty-two years ago 

as less than 100 tires a day. Today the plant can manu- 
cture up to 36,000 automobile tire casings daily. 

The book is divided into thirteen chapters which cover such 
ibjeets as discovery of rubber and growth of the industry, 
otanical facts and methods of preparation, varieties of rub- 
er, history of tire development, distribution of rubber and 

ng staple cotton, crude rubber at the source of supply, crude 

ibber at the factory, tire fabries, component parts of a tire, 

re building, vuleanization and factory equipment, inner tube 
nufacture, solid tire manufacture. Manufactured rubber 
ods other than tires and tubes are not mentioned and seem 
be beyond the seope of this volume. 

The full page reproductions of photographs, of 

ere are a number, add immensely to the interest and value 

the book. These pictures are sufficiently large to afford the 
ident of the subject a detailed view of many of the oper- 
tions on the plantation and in the factory. The text 
ritten in simple, clear, and easily understood language and 
ie marginal sub-titles will be found helpful in reading or 
udying. 

This handsome volume is certainly a credit to the Firestone 

mmpany and a worthy addition to the literature of rubber. 
‘hat it will be found an invaluable aid to the good roads 

ovement there can be no possible question. 
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Statistics of Rubber and Textile Machinery 


A 


countrv manufacturing rubber-working machinery as against 
only fourteen in 1914, and the value of their products rose 
from $2,725,807 in the latter year to $17,001,919 in 1919. This 
increase both in number of plants and value of their produets 
was due largely to the expansion of the tire and tube manu- 
facturing industry which required numerous mills, calenders, 
tire-building machines, ete. 

Of the various states in which these rubber machinery man- 
ufacturers were operating in 1919 Ohio led with products 
valued at $5,898,439; New Jersey was second with $3,437,085 ; 
Connecticut a close third with $3,179,072; and Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, and New York followed in the order 
named. 

In 1919 there were twenty-five cotton gins-in this country, 
with products valued at $10,175,936 and the same number of 
gins in 1914 produced cotton bales worth $4,901,680. Georgia 
and Alabama led other southern states in number of estab- 
lishments and value of output. 

For the first time the Census Bureau has issued separate 
statisties for textile machinery. In 1919 there were 432 plants 
engaged in the manufacture of textile machinery of all kinds, 
with eapital invested of $129,797,903 and products valued at 
$122.089,264. The number of persons engaged was 36,126 
of whom 31,823 were factory Massachusetts led 
with 116 establishments whose output was valued at more than 
one-half of the total for the entire country, or $65,901,370. 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania came next. What portion of 
these plants were engaged in producing machinery for cotton 
mills which make square woven and cord fabrie for the tire 
industry is not stated. Fabric machinery was valued in 1919 
at $29,865,051, and machinery for converting and finishing 
varn and fabries at $7,623,797. Machinery for working raw 
stock and preparing yarn for ete., was valued 
$35,529,666. 

In the same year there were 403 plants turning out machine 
tools, with capital invested of $231,039,843 and value of 
products $212,400,158. Ohio led all the states with 102 es- 
tablishments whose products were valued at $62,554,000. 


CCORDING to the figures just issued by the Bureau of 
the Census, United States Department of Commerce, 
there were in 1919 seventy-one establishments in this 


workers. 


weaving, 








\ Method for the Measurement of Resistance to Tear 
in Vuleanized Rubber 


Interesting and Instructive New Data and Formulae for the 
Rubber Technologist 


By Erle C. Zimmerman 


Research Laboratories, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


technologists have noticed differ- 


GREAT rubber 
A nee i! ( properties of various samples of vul- 
eanized rubber This property has been referred to as 
“fiber,” “resistance to tearing,” “grain,” and by other local 
terms, all meat bout the same thing. The test was usually 
made qualitative by eutting a short distance in the rubber 
and then tearing by hand. It was quite easy to distinguish 


hetween different compounds and different cures on the same 
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Rubber Test Sheet. | 
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Fig | 


compound in this erude fashior Resistance to tear, as it shall 
be called i paper, appeared to be an independent prop 
erty « bh nd we rranted a more exact measurement 

rhere are different vs in which a thin slab of rubber may 
he torn and not ethods of tearing are suitable for the 
( ‘ ‘ to tear After some experimen 
( t free tearing took place, if a 0.5 in. 
lit was eut in the center of a slab of rubber in the direction 
‘ ! | d the slab was supported between two hooks 


pull on the hooks was against the 


sick ot the t set Fig 1) As the 


hooks moved apart 
in the direction 


the hole ley ‘ he rubber to tear was 
of the itial O.5 . and there was no loss of energy due 
Trictiol or ( i >. Suel tearing can be produced on 
ost moder! bber testing machine by replacing the test 
piece clamps by al r o1 hooks 
When a piece of rubber is torn in the testing machine both 
té I nd stretch take place. The section of the sheet 
here the tearing is taking place elongates, and the total force 
expended by the mag e is exerted both in tearing and e'on 
t the ir The tearing occurs irregularly, and when 
o tearn is taking place the rubber is elongating and 
toring up potent energy which will be liberated in part 
when the rubber begins to tear again. No fixed relationship 
can therefore exist between the two forees tearing and elon 
rating the rubber durine the leneth ot time required to tear 
the slit, but for any instant the forces are in equilibrium with 
the external foree applied 


Tearing and Elongating Forces 


index to resistance 
resistance to tear al 


The consideration of foree alone as an 


to tear in rubber, since it is indicative of 


Division of the American Chemical Society 


et Pittaeburgh, Pa 


only one point, is of no value, unless the average force at all 
points along the slit is taken while the slit is being torn. To 
do this it is necessary to resolve the total force into the two 
forees for tearmg elongating and to measure both at 
every point along the slit. A summation of forees may be 
taken while the slit is being torn, which represents an average 
force working through a distance and is therefore a measure 
of work. 

The work done by the machine on the rubber is equal to 
the product of the distance through which the hooks have 
separated, and the average force applied in pounds. Thus 
if an autographie chart of equally spaced pound ruling is 
made while the slit is being torn, the area under the stress 
eurve will represent the total work applied by the machine. 
This is shown in Fig. 2 by the area ABDE, and may be 


and 


expressed as, 
~B 
Wi=Kf_ Fadx = Ka where 
at 
“a” is the area under the eurve and K is a constant depending 
upon the relative speeds at which the hooks separate and the 
s, and the pound ruling on the chart. The work is 
as inch pounds. 


total 


W ork 


chart move 
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Having the work expended upon the rubber, it is 
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Fig 2. An Autographic Chart 


necessary to find the amount of work exerted in elongation. 
The amount of elongation that is present in the rubber at any 
time while the slit is being torn is dependent upon the fore: 
required to tear the rubber at that time and upon the length 
of the slit torn prior to that time, and the relationship is one 
of direct proportion. The relationship between the elongation 
and the foree required to tear the rubber approximates the 
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linear relationship embodied in Hooke’s Law. The elongation 


seldom amounts to more than 150 per cent and extends over 


that portion of the stress-strain eurve which shows the char- 
acteristic “S” shape. The “S” shape is quite pronounced in 
the case of lightly compounded stocks, but practically dis- 
appears in the case of highly compounded stocks. As will be 
shown later the resistance to tear of lightly compounded stocks 
is so high that the error introduced by the “S” shape of the 
stress-strain curve is very small and in the ease of the highly 
compounded stocks the stress-strain curve becomes almost a 
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straight line over the portion concerned in resistance to tear. 
It is therefore permissable to assume that the elongation at 
any point along the slit is proportional to the force applied to 
the strip. 


Measuring the Work of Elongating 


Knowing the relationship between force and elongation, it 
is an easy matter to obtain the work done in elongating the 
rubber. It is merely necessary to measure the elongation when 
the tearing of the slit has been completed, and the foree in 
equilibrium with this elongation. Thus, in Figure 2 let the 
force F CE and let the elongation “e” equal the distance 
AC. The work expended in elongation may be expressed as 
follows: 

Work = W: = f Y dx 

In this expression “y” is the proportionality of stress to 

strain for any length of slit torn, and 


- 
Y=>—x 
e 
Substituting this value for “Y” in the above expression: 
.e F Fe 
W: f —xd = — 
“oe 2 


Now the total work done by the machine both in tearing 
and stretching the rubber was 
W: = Ka 
If the work expended in elongation is subtracted from the 
total work the difference is the work expended in tearing. 
Fe 
W. — W: => Ka — — 


9) 


This formula as it stands does not take into consideration 
either the thickness of the test piece or the length of the slit 
torn. It is necessary to introduce these factors in the above 
equation so that the work can be expressed on a unit basis. 
To accomplish this it is only necessary to divide the total 
work expended in tearing by the length of the slit torn and 
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by the thickness of the sheet of rubber. The formula then 
becomes : 
Ka — Fe 


9 


WwW => —- — inch pounds per square inch. 
Lt 
In this formula: 
W = Work in inch-pounds to tear a slit one inch in length 
in a sheet of rubber one inch in thickness. 
a = Area in square inches under the stress curve on the 
autographie chart. 
L = Length of the slit torn by the machine in inches. 
t = Thickness of sheet of rubber in inches. 
F = Final force in pounds when the tearing of the slit 
has been completed. 
e = The elongation in inches. 
K = A constant depending upon the machine. 


It is possible to read “F” either directly from the dial of 
the testing machine or from the autographic chart. The 
area “A” is measured by a planimeter. “L” is measured on 
the test sheet at the end of the test, the proper deduction being 
made for the length of initial slit. The elongation “e” is 
equal to the difference between the final distance between the 
hooks and the total length of slit in the sheet. 

While the correction for elongation in the calculation of 
resistance to tear is only an approximation due to the devia- 
tion from Hooke’s Law, it is nevertheless quite accurate, the 
error introduced being less than the variation of resistance 
to tear in different test sheets of the same sample. 

The thickness of the test sheet has some effect, a thick sheet 
giving a slightly higher value than a thin one. It is best to 
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Percent by Volume of Zinc Oxide 
Fig. 4. 


use a sheet of a standard thickness of 0.10 inches (0.085 to 
0.115 inches). When a fairly uniform thickness of sample 
is taken the errors introduced due to differences in thickness 
are negligible. A uniform size of test sheet of 3 inches 

9 inches 0.10 inches is quite satisfactory for all kinds of 
stock, and any desired length of slit from 3 inches to 7 inches 
muy be torn, 

The speed at which the hooks separate is another matter to 
be considered. Any speed up to 5 inches per minute is sat- 
isfactory, but some constant speed must be chosen and adhered 
to. A speed of 3 inches per minute has been found suitable 
for most work. The autographic chart must of course move 
at a speed which will give an “a” value of suitable size, and its 
speed must bear a constant ratio to the speed at which the 
hooks separate. 
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Tearing Accelerated Pure Gum Stock 


A sample caleulation is carried through to make the method 
more clear. The following data were obtained in tearing an 


accelerated pure gum stock 


au Area ABDE Fig. 2 2.90 sq. in. 
t Thickness 0.114 in. 
F Final force 19.5 Ibs. 
Lis Initial length of slit 0.5 in. 
Le Distance between hooks 11.25 in. 
L Length of slit torn by machine 1.50 in. 
L (L. + Ia) e Elongation 6.25 in. 

Ka Fe 

2 

\W 
Lt 


Ix the number or it 
of area on the chart and 


h-pounds represented by one sq. in. 


is equal to 55.6 on the machine used. 


2.90 


55.6 
W 196 inch-pounds 
+.50 0.114 


A few examples of the application of the measurement of 


resistance to tear will now be given: 


The chosen pure 
taining 714 per cent of sulphur and 9214 per cent of smoked 
sheets. This stock 3 inches 9 inches 
0.10 inches at 145 degrees C. in a series of cures extending 
from 30 minutes to 150 minutes at 15 minute intervals. The 
data are tabulated in Table 1 and plotted in Figure 3. 


stock was a non-accelerated gum con- 


was cured in slabs 


Table 1 
Leneth of Resistance to Tear 

Cure in Minutes in inch-pounds 
145° C per sq. in. 

30 80 

5 110 

60 140 

75 165 

90 190 

105 240 

120 190 

135 170 

150 160 


It is to be noted first of all that a very sharp maximum in 
resistance to tear is reached on the 105 minute cure, the longer 
and shorter cures falling off gradually. Maximum resistance 
to tear corresponds very closely with optimum cure determined 
in other ways, and occurs somewhat before the maximum in 
The type of eurve is typical for all pure 
and for 


reac hed. 
rum both 
lightly compounded stocks 


tensile is 


stocks, accelerated and non accelerated 


Resistance of Highly Compounded Stocks 


The resistance to tear of more highly compounded stocks 
is quite variable depending upon character and amount of 
fillers present and upon the state of Of the mineral 
fillers thus far studied zine oxide is the most interesting, and 
some data are herewith included on series of compounds in 


eure, 


which zine oxide was the onlv variable. 


The basic compound of the series contained 5.5 per cent of 
sulphur and 0.5 per cent of hexamethylenetetramine on the 
rubber, and sufficient zine oxide was added to give the desired 
The eures were made 
2 and plotted in 


per cent by volume in each compound. 
at 142 deg. C. The results given on Table 2 

Figure 4 are for the best cures. Tt found that when the 
zine oxide present in the compound exceeded a certain volume, 
the resistance to tear showed a marked difference depending 
on whether the test was conducted along or across the calender 
grain. 


was 
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Table 2 
Resistance to Resistance to Tear 
Wt. Tear in In-Lb/Sq. in. in In-Lb./Sq. In. 
with grain. across grain. 


% Vol. &% 


Zine Oxide Zine Oxide 


0.17 1.0 195 195 
1.43 7.74 166 166 
3.29 16.40 135 130 
6.80 29 60 75 74 
10.00 38.60 109 103 
14.52 19.40 123 159 
19.55 58.40 35 200 
22.61 62.60 120 350 
The results show that as the volume of zine oxide is in- 


creased in the compound up to 7 per cent the resistance to tear 
decreases from 195 to 75 inch-pounds/square inch and there is 
no difference whether the test is conducted in the direction of 
or across the calender grain. When more than 7 per cent by 
volume of zine oxide is used resistance to tear again increases, 
and shows a somewhat higher value across the calender grain 
than it does in the direction of the calender grain. When 18 
per cent by volume of zine oxide is present resistance to tear 
reaches a maximum value of 135 inch-pounds/square inch in 
the direction of the calender grain, and a value of 200 across 
the calender grain. Beyond 18 per cent, resistance to tear 
decreases slightly in the direction of the calender grain and 
continues to increase the calender grain reaching a 
value of 350 inch-pounds/square inch at 22.61 per cent by 


across 


volume. 

The zine oxide used was a product of one of the leading 
manufacturers and was of standard quality. Not all zine 
oxides produce a high resistance to tear in the higher volumes, 
and some have been tested which gave a minimum of 40 inches- 
pounds/square inches at 10 per cent by volume, with only a 
very slight increase for more highly compounded stocks. The 
character of the milling as regards time and temperature un- 
doubtedly also has some effeet on resistance to tear, especially 
in highly compounded stocks. 

All mineral compounding ingredients reduce the resistance 
to tear of the compound as the volume percentage is increased 
in the same manner as zine oxide does. This is true to a lesser 
extent of oils, mineral rubber, ete. The reduction in resistance 
to tear with increasing volume of fillers, depends somewhat 
on the filler, some fillers causing a greater reduction than 
others. 

The effect of length of cure on the resistance to tear of 
highly compounded stocks is far less pronounced than was 
found in the ease of pure gum stocks. The values of resistance 
to tear given in Table 2 and plotted on Figure 4 are for the 
best commercial eure. 





Decrease in Labor on Malay Plantations 


(By U. S. Consul Genera) Ernest L. Harris, Singapore, Straits Settlements.) 

In addition to the depression which obtains in the erude 
rubber market at present, Malay planters are being faced with 
acute labor difficulties. In 1921, 7,017 Tamil laborers were 
recruited, of which 1,492 were brought from India and 5,525 
were recruited locally. During the same year, however, 4,311 
laborers were discharged and 3,751 deserted. making a net 
decrease of 1,045 laborers for the year. As the availability 
of Tamil labor declines, the question of employing Chinese 
will become important, and the time may soon when 
Chinese coolie labor will be employed as largely on the rubber 


come 


estates as in the tin mines. 


Acetone Soluble Constituents of Rubber 


It is well-known that independent determinations of the 
acetone-soluble constituents in rubber often do not agree with 
each other. Lower results are obtained in making the acetone 
test when the extract is dried under ordinary pressure at a 
temperature varving from 90 to 105 degrees C., than when the 
acetone extract is dried under reduced pressure at a tempera- 
ture of 50 degrees C. It is almost impossible to obtain con- 
cordant results when the test is carried out at the higher tem- 
perature and pressure. 
























UBBER is grown mainly in Southern India, Burma, and 
Assam, and the number of plantations existing in 1921 
was 1,016, covering an area of 196,990 acres, as against 

892 with an area of 204,663 acres in the preceding year, states 
the Director of Statistics, India, in a review of the rubber 
industry of India in 1921. 

New lands planted with rubber in the estates during the 
year were reported to cover 5,635 acres, and the area of old 
cultivation abandoned 4,990 acres, showing a net increase of 
645 acres over the total area, 124,025 acres (revised) in 1920. 
The total area under rubber in the year 1921 was thus 124,- 
670 acres (or practically the same as in the previous year), 
of which only 60,721 acres were tapped. Of the total area 
under cultivation, 47 per cent was in Burma, 32 per cent in 
Travancore, 9 per cent in Madras, 7 per cent in Cochin, 2 per 
cent each in Assam and Coorg, and 1 per cent in Mysore. 

The total production of raw rubber during the year is re- 
ported to be 9,056,430 pounds (Hevea 8,995,780, Ceara 47,- 
520, and Fiscus elastica 13,130), as against 13,788,908 pounds 
(Hevea 13,655,094, Ceara 76,643, and Fiscus elastica 57,171) 
in 1920. The yield per acre of tapped area was 199 pounds 
(against 243 pounds in 1920) in Burma, 93 (222) pounds in 
Cochin, 170 (199) pounds in Travancore, 54 (142) pounds in 
Madras, 29 (108) pounds in Coorg, and 53 (52) pounds in 
Mysore. There was a general decrease in production in 1921, 
especially in Madras, Coorg, and Cochin, which is attributed 
to low prices, the slump in the rubber market, and the 
Moplah rebellion. 

The daily average number of persons employed in the 


Rubber Production in India in 1921 


plantations during 1921 was returned at 29,404 of which 
25,772 were permanently employed and 3,632 temporarily 
engaged, as compared with 52,466 (40,804 permanent and 
11,662 temporary) in the preceding year. 

The total stock of dry rubber held on December 31, 1921, 
was estimated at 3,115,079 pounds (Hevea 3,098,000, Ceara 
11,520, and Ficus elastica 5,559), as against 4,999,769 pounds 
(Hevea 4,926,617, Ceara 55,895, and Ficus elastica 17,257), 
reported on the corresponding date of 1920. 

The export of rubber by sea from British India to other 
countries during the fiscal year 1921-22 amounted to 11,000,000 
pounds, showing a decrease of 21 per cent as compared with 
the previous fiscal year. The United Kingdom absorbed 63 
per cent, Ceylon 21 per cent, the United States of America 
9 per cent, and the Straits Settlements 6 per cent of the total 
exports. Madras accounted for nearly 62 per cent, and Burma 
38 per cent of the total trade. 





Bolivia Cultivating Gutta-Percha 


HE gutta-percha tree is now cultivated in Eastern Bolivia 

in the territory of the colonies of the northwest, and it is 
hoped it will take the place of the rubber tree. A prominent 
firm of former producers of rubber has 150 trees planted and 
has already extracted some gutta-percha from them. It is 
noted that the last of the important rubber producers in either 
the Department of El Beni or in the territory of the colonies 
of the northwest (Colonias del Noroeste) suspended operations 
at the beginning of last year. 





Crude Rubber Imports into U. S., October, 1922 


Figures compiled and distributed by The Rubber Association of America, Inc. 
250 West 57th Street, New York City. 
(Estimated net weights—long tons) 
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COMPARISON 1921 - 1922 


Total Importations 10 
months ending, Oct. 31. 








Oct.-1921 Oct.-1922 1921 1922 
Nc ce nee cets 21,602 22,386 131,748 219,311 
DE scccheseeowsesne 990 957 9,402 8,158 
DD - cencepeeeinrs 874 599 1,646 1,677 
DT scosvkeend eeheoe 3 3 78 51 
Guayule ...cccccsscces _ _ 58 281 
Manicoba and) 
Matto Grosso) ........- —_ —_ 3 122 

23,469 28,945 142,935 229,600 
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U. S. Rubber Imports and Exports September, 1922 


OTAL imports of unmanufactured rubber into the United 
States in the first twenty-one days of September were 
44,660,215 pounds, valued, according to the invoices, at 


$6,298,148. This total is substantially more than the imports 
during the entire month of September last year, which were 
35,519,378 pounds, valued at $4,927,883. 

The large purchases of India rubber accounted for the in- 
crease. These amounted to 44,344,862 pounds, valued at 
$6,202,136, as compared with 34,546,411 pounds, valued at 
$4,753,411, in the corresponding month of last year. 

Exports of manufactures of rubber during the entire month 
of September totaled $2,659,308, as compared with $2,101,527 
in the corresponding month of 1921. Substantial gains were 
registered in reclaimed rubber, scrap, hard rubber goods, auto- 
mobile tires and casings, belting and hose. 

The exports of leading items are as follows: 

Domestic Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from 
United States 
-—-September--—, 
1921. 1922. 
Rubber (total) dollars ............... 2,101,527 2,659,308 
Rubber reclaimed, lbs. .............. 57,519 160,310 
er ee ae 5,060 15,473 
TE ns. ccccceesceeeenre 296,203 563,542 
PL c646060600K60enlnnoden 14,613 22,684 
Rubber Footwear— 
PED Kectbaticrcoccepanasnade 46,435 22,059 
PD Scdvadccsececepsbecers 103,789 54,936 
EE ce cbc nndse Ceccdennewans 211,227 196,232 
PL cecdtetcedesstendetsus 186,613 118,023 
Pneumatic Casings— 
For automobiles, dollars ............ 940,333 1,241,360 
penn tc eipbdcwaebesdniae eetoene 9,971 
Pneumatic Tubes— 
For automobiles, dollars ............. 97,528 129,481 
PE invciccesaébetsdsebdeen —eeogune 4,388 
Solid Tires— 
For autos, trucks, dollars ........... 97,523 112,897 
DME Bc codbecctecccocsssuees «© seesane 29,967 
Ree BENGE snbecdes 
Tire repair material, dol ...........2-  seeeees 22,960 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
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Meeting of Textile See 


4 


tion. American Society 


for Testing Materials 


“SN OMMITTEE D-13, the Textile See 
$ tion ot the American pociety Tor 
Testing Materials, held a two-day 
meeting at New Bedford, Mass., on Oct. 
27 and 28 A. E. Jury, of the United 
States Rubber Co Chairman of the 
Committee presided 
At the morning session on Oct. 27 W. 
QO. Jelleme, chairman of the ub-committee 
on testing machines, reported that no 
im portant had been made and 


proyress 
that it had become neces ssary to drop the 
work testing temporarily 


because of lack of 


abrasion 
funds at the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington A paper de- 
scribing and illustrating a fiber 
selector invented by E. D. Walen, mana- 
ger of the Cotton Research Company, was 
read by Harry Rose of that organization. 
The selector developed by Mr. Walen 


on 


new 


1S 


much simpler than that previously 

vented by Dr. W. Lawrence Balls of 
England and no unusual experience is 
necessary in preparing a sample of 


cotton for use in the machine 

Kenneth B. Cook, 
with the United States Rubber Company, 
described a modified form of Mr. Walen’s 
fibers selector which has been worked out 
in his laboratory and which provides an 
autogra phic of fiber length. 
Alfred Suter described a _ device for 
measuring crimp in tire fabrics that had 
been worked out in co-operation with the 
Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J., and dem- 
onstrated of operation. He 


who associated 


1S 


record 


its method 


also showed a template for use in pre- 
paring crimp specimens and Chairman 
Jury stated that committee D-13 in- 


formally recommended this instrument as 
the best available at the present time. 
Mr. Cook, chairman of the sub-committee 
on yarn, thread and twine, reported on 
typical for imperfections 
and tolerances for tire yarns and cords, 


specifications 


and after reading and discussion the re- 
port re-submitted to the sub-com- 
mittee for consideration of several sug- 
gested changes. 

Dr. William F. Edwards of the U. S. 
Testing Company, chairman of sub-com- 
mittee 6, read the proposed tentative 
specifications for imperfections and 
tolerances for square woven tire fabrics 
and for tire cords, and the discussion 
that followed developed the need of 
further minor revisions and the report 
was referred back to the committee and 
will probably be ready for action at the 
next meeting. 


Was 


Tire Cord Making Inspected 


Twenty-seven members and guests of 
the committee met at the hall of the Fair- 
haven Mill on the morning of the 28th 
and spent more than an hour inspecting 
the plant. The tire cord twisting, wind- 
ing and weaving departments were of 
particular to many of those 
present. 


interest 


A motion picture was shown after the 
party returned to the hall, designed to 
demonstrate to Fairhaven operatives the 
right and wrong methods of piecing up, 
at the ecard, silver lapper, ribbon lapper, 
drawing frame, roving frame and spin- 
ning frame. The Parks-Cramer film 
“Thirsty Cotton” was also exhibited. A 
paper was read at this session by C. J. 
Berkley, of the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, on “Control Test Methods” 
and was briefly discussed. 

It was voted to hold the spring meeting 
of the committee in Providence, R, I., on 
the last Friday and Saturday in March, 
1923. 


Rubber and Cotton Men Present 


Among the members and guests at- 
tending the sessions were the following: 

Fred Taylor, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.; W. F. Edwards, U. S. Testing Co.; 
Horace J, Jaquith, Minot Hooper & Co.; 
C. B. Finckel, J. H. Lane & Co.; S. L. 
Weller, Lee Tire and Rubber Co.; W. G. 
Bruce, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.; 
J. Puraceuin, Ajax Rubber Company; 
E. H. Grafton, Quaker City Rubber Co.; 
K. B. Cook, U. S. Rubber Company; 
J. P. Cantroell, Bureau of Construction 
Repair; W. O. Jelleme, Brighton Mills; 
C. J. Berkley, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; C. S. Cook, Lawrence & Co.; C. I. 
Bockius, Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co.; 
A. E. Jury, U. S. Rubber Company; R. T. 
Fisher, National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers; A. M. Tenney, Welling- 
ton Sears & Co.; H, L. Seott, Henry L. 
Seott & Co.; H. P. Gurney, Boston Belt- 
ing Co.; Harry Rose, Cotton Research 


Co.; R. S. Parks, Parks-Cramer Com- 
pany; Thayer Francis, Parks-Cramer 
Company; Albert Pierce, Pierce Mfg. 


Company; Emerson E. Pease, Nat’l Tent 
& Awning Mfrs. Assoec.; C. C. Davis, 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co.; 
W. S. Howard, Lebanon Mill Co.; Wm. 
A. Goss, Bradford Durfee Textile School ; 
J. W. Cooper, R. P. Sheldon & Sons; 
Wm. Smith, New Bedford Textile School; 
A. A. Talmage, N. B. Standard; James 
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T. Brand, United and Globe Rubber Co.; 
H. C. Holden, B. F. Goodrich Company; 
C. A. Soch, Hood Rubber Company; B. 
H. Foster, U. S. Rubber G. S. 
Mattruy, Johnson & Johnson; James 
Thomson, Fairhaven Mills; B. S. Cottrell, 
Parks-Cramer Co.; James McDowell, 
Sharp Mfg. Co.; Alfred Suter, New 
York. 


(a. : 


Mason Raises Tire Prices 


Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, 
is among the first tire manufacturers to 
announce an advance in prices. A five 
per cent inerease will be effective Nov. 15, 
according to reports in the Akron news- 
papers. The recent advance in crude 
rubber prices is given as the principal 
reason, although the high price of cotton 
and the inevitable advance in the prices 
of tire fabrics will undoubtedly prove 
another important factor. 

Mason stockholders recently approved 
the issuing of 200,000 shares of no par 
common stock at $12 a share, for the pur- 
pose of increasing manufacturing facil- 
ities to bring tire production up to 5000 
casings daily. It was hoped to start pro- 
ducing on this basis Nov. 15. 


Ford Not to Buy Dunlop Plant 


The report that the Ford Motor Co. 
might purchase the $20,000,000 plant of 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. of 
America at Buffalo, which has never been 
in operation, has been denied by Ford 
officials at Detroit. It is understood that 
the parent Dunlop company in England 
is putting through a $10,000,000 finane- 
ing plan for the purpose of operating the 
American plant. 


16,600 Gallons of Latex Coming 


The third shipment of rubber latex has 
left Colombo, Ceylon, for the United 
States, amounting to 16,600 gallons. The 
latex is shipped in iron drums to Singa- 
pore where it is poured into specially 
prepared tanks on the steamships. At 
the destination the consignee pumps the 
latex into other tanks which are ready 
to receive it from the ships. Shipments 
are reported to have reached this country 
in satisfactory condition. 

The question naturally arises: Who is 
getting all this latex and for what pur- 
poses is it intended? The readers of 
THe Rupper AGE would like to be en- 
lightened on this important subject. 
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R. A. A. and R. G. A. Exchange Cables on Crude Two New Firestone Films 
Rubber Restriction “The Burden Bearers” and “Lightening 


the Load” are two new motion picture 
subjects released by the Firestone Tire 

SRR RRING es 7 ai eo ie Q92 . ‘ a ee ; 
R EFERRING to our General Bul- quiry, assume average price 1923, one © Rubber Co. in conjunction with its ex- 


letin No. 173 of October 28, which shilling, three pence, per pound.” hibit containing samples of different 
outlined the action of the board Immediately on receipt of the letter grades of rubber used in making tire 
of directors and a special committee of referred to the Special Committee of the casings and inner tubes, cross sections of 
The Rubber Association of America in Rubber Association will meet. various sized tires, samples of tire fab- 
opening negotiations with the Rubber Rubber Association News Notes ries, ete. Included in the exhibit also are 
Growers Association of London, con- he board of directors of the Rubber thirty copies of the new Firestone book, 


cerning the restriction of erude rubber Association met at the Lotos Club, New “Rubber: Its History and Development,” 
production by imposing a graduated tax York City, on Nov. 23, for its regular containing photographie illustrations of 
on exports: monthly meeting. plantation and factory operations. The 
The following response has just been The executive committee of the Tire complete exhibit is on display in the en- 
received to the commiftee’s cable express- Manufacturers Division held its Novem- gineering college building of Akron 
ing the deep interest of our manufacturers her meeting on the 15th, the session being University. 
in the restriction plan and inviting a given over almost entirely to the consid- The films were recently screened in the 
committee from the Rubber Growers As- eration of standards and to the discussion chemistry building under supervision ot 
sociation to visit the United States to of the proposed employment of the Har- Prof. H. E. Simmons. “The Burden 
diseuss the mutual interest in the re- yard School of Business Research to Bearers” shows how truck tires and rims 
striction plan: study conditions in the retail tire dealing are made at the Firestone plant. The 
“Council of Rubber Growers Associa- trade and submit recommendations as to manufacture of giant cord tires is de- 
tion thank you for friendly message and desirable accounting and merchandising picted in “Lightening the Load.” 
cordial invitation to New York but con- methods for retail tire dealers. 
sider that as the scheme has only just The specification committee of the 
been started it will be best to wait and Mechanical Rubber Goods Manufacturers : ’ Wes a 
see what effect it has on all branches of Division met in Washington on Nov. 15 Mechanical Goods Prices Rise 
the rubber industry. Meantime we shall with the packing committee and the rub- The mechanical rubber goods depart 
welcome your Associations considered ad- ber goods committee of the Federal ment of the U. S. Rubber Co. has with- 
vices in regard to U.S.A. needs of erude Specifications Board, which has as its drawn all existing open quotations on 
rubber during 1923 as we are all opposed purpose the simplification and coordin- belting, packing, hose and other special 
te any idea of creating actual shortage ation of governmental specifications for ties and will furnish the trade with new 
of supplies. We therefore feel that all goods purchased by the government, price lists as soon as possible, which will 
American manufacturers need have no and a number of detailed changes in the show a considerable advance over present 
fear that the scheme will work adversely proposed specifications for packing and prices. The recent steady rise in the 


M4 4 ” . . . 
to their interests. several classes of rubber hose were rubber and cotton markets is given as the 
R. A.’s Second Offer of Co-Operation recommended by the association com- reason for the new and higher prices. 
mittee and accepted by the board repre- There has been a gradual improvement 


Referring to General Bulletin No. 178 
ot November 8 quoting cable reply from 
the Rubber Growers Association of Lon- 
don to our invitation for a conference 
with respect to the restrictive tax on crude 
rubber: 

_ The special committee of this associa- The Hard Rubber Division met at the on oe 

tion met Nov. 9 and gave consideration Yale Club, New York City, on Mew: $ New U. S. Rubber Building 
a ae = > her 8 aa io a and questions of importance to thiat The United States Rubber Co. will oc- 
Rubber ~ we , ee ciarte hess sent to the group were discussed. eupy a new two story and basement 

“The invitation extended to the Rubber mp: rhe cae lrmanettting Se neces -* the conerete building, to be used for show 

Growers Association to send a committee Tire Manufacturers Division met on the rooms, stock, and offices, at the corner of 
Ini ¢ y* Tire and Rim Association office at Charles River parkway and Vassar street, 
to the United States is prompted by &@ Gjeyeland, Ohio, on Nov. 2 and 3. Cambridge, Mass., on a ten year lease 
sincere desire for a better, broader and The Traffic Committee met at the New : ee rae : . ; 
more sympathetic understanding between y,+; Athletic Club, New York City, on 
growers and manufacturers. We regret om 14 he a 
that our invitation is not accepted now Pho 
as we feel that the good of the industry 
requires a closer contact and we believe 


sentatives. in the mechanical rubber goods business 
The executive committe of the Rubber of late months, which will probably not 

Sundries Manufacturers Division met at be affected to any extent by the con- 

the Union League Club, New York City, templated price revision upward. 

on Nov. 14, and a number of important 

subjects were considered. 


ici —_ marae New Rubber Products Officials 
Original Equipment Committee, 


which is composed of the executives of | C. C. Schutz, general manager of the 
fags the tire manufacturers furnishing tires Rubber Products Co., Barberton, Ohio, 
that u fo members have the re os original equipment to car manufac- has sueceeded W. A. Johnston, founder 
tunity of meeting our manufacturers here turers, met at the Lotos Club, New York and president, who has resigned. The 
we would both ae ¢ broader vision City, on Nov. 14. latter’s son, W. A. Johnston, is now vice 
than would be possible should we send a A sub-committee of the Executive president; John Wiley is treasurer; and 
committee to London. In reply to your Specification Committee on Tires met in J. B. Chisnel, secretary. Members of the 
inquiry as to the probable American con- the association office on Nov. 21. board of directors are E. J. Sehutz, John 


~» . : “~~ - . eal 
sumption in 1923, we could, upon receipt aa Blaser, Joseph Johnston, Frank Graham, 
of advices from you as to the probable and F. M. Hickman 

« . a . . . 


range of prices under the Restriction Act, Death of Albert A. Jenks 
arrive at a closer estimate of the probable 


tion.” Albert A. Jenks, 63 years old, presi- 
consumption. dent of the Jenckes Spinning Co. of . . 
A. L. Vives, General Manager Pawtucket, R. I., and the Pilgrim Mills Making Ace Cord Tires 
On Nov. 14 the following eablegram of Fall River, Mass., died suddenly from The Ace Rubber Co., Hudson boule- 
was received from the chairman of the heart failure while riding in his car from vard, Union Hill, N. J., is a new plant 
Rubber Growers’ Association of London: Little Compton, R. | ie on Nov. 7. He engaged in the manufacture of Ace eord 
“Your cablegram of 10th. Full reply was prominent in the cotton textile in- tires of which 1000 have been made so far. 
mailed today. If, after reading you dustry of New England and New York Capacity of the factory is 100 casings 
think immediate meeting advisable will City. A widow and a son, Robert R. daily, which is to be enlarged. The latest 
send representatives. As to second in- Jenks, survive him. safety devices are installed. 
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M. E. Clark Heads Tyer Rubber 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Tyer Rubber Company, Andover, Mass., 
held Nov. 13, My ron E 
president and Walter E. Piper treasurer. 
The established in 1856, 
now manufactures druggists’ sundries and 


Clark was elected 


company Was 
automobile tires, and will soon engage in 


the manutacture of tootwear. 





Myron E, Ci 


ARK 


Mr. Clark was formerly factory mana- 
rer ol the Goodyear India Rubber Glove 
Mfe. Co. and the Goodyear Metallic 
Rubber Shoe Co., both of Naugatuck, 
Conn., and later was general manager of 


the footwear and miscellaneous factories 
of the United States Rubber Company. 

Mr. Piper ws manager of 
the Boston Rubber Shoe Company fac- 
tories in Malden and Melrose, Mass., and 
during the war was located at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in charge of purchasing rub- 
ber footwear for the United States Army. 


is 


formerly 


Chalmers Motor Receivership 


With the idea of liquidating the Chal- 
mers Motor Corporation and merging the 
business that the Maxwell Motor 
Corporation, the Maxwell treasurer, B. E. 
Hutchinson, has been appointed receiver 
the former The Chalmers 
assets will be sold early in December and 
be bid in by the Maxwell 
company which has against the 
former amounting to $6,800,000, 


; 
Ol 


with 


ot concern 


will probably 
claims 


Ross President of Rainbow 


In an article concerning the Rainbow 
Tire & Rubber Co., Delaware, Ohio, in the 
Oct. 25 issue of this publication, the state- 


ment was made that C. A. Morrison was 
president of the company. Charles E. 
Ross writes us from his office, 302 


Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, that he 
has been president of this company ever 
since its organization and still its 
executive head. The erroneous informa- 
tion was taken froma Delaware, Ohio, 
newspaper. 


is 
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Personals 


Frank Titus, second vice president of 
the International B. F. Goodrich Co., 
accompanied by Mrs. Titus, sailed for 
Europe on the Berengaria on Nov. 21. 
Besides engaging in conferences with 


officials of the company he will make a 


study of business conditions abroad, 
especially as they affect the rubber 
industry. 

. a . 


Wilson H. Blackwell, treasurer of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., recently sailed for 
Europe to look after the company’s in- 
terests. 

> >. - 

R. W. Brouse, manager of the Good- 
rich branch in Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
transferred to take charge of manu- 


facturers’ sales in the eastern district. He 
has been with Goodrich for fourteen 
years. 

- >. a. 


Frank F. Forrd, New Zealand repre- 
sentative for several American concerns, 
recently had several conferences with 
officials of the Star Rubber Co. in Akron. 
He will probably represent the Star line 
in his country. 

. * > 


C. G. Gislow, rubber manufacturer of 
Sweden, was a recent visitor at the Good- 
year plant in Akron, purchasing tire con- 
struction equipment from the by-products 
department. 


. * * 
B. F. Pickens, formerly in charge of 
sales for Amazon, has been appointed 


sales manager for the Tuscora Rubber 
Co., Dover, Ohio. 
o . * 
Dr. W. C. Geer, Goodrich vice-presi- 


dent and author of “The Reign of Rub- 
ber,” was a recent speaker at Akron 
University on some phases of the subject 
of closer co-ordination of college and in- 
dustrial work. He addressed the students 
during the assembly period. 

. * . 

W. W. Sayers former representative of 
the Link-Belt Co. in the Chicago territory, 
has been promoted to be chief engineer of 
the company’s Philadelphia works and 
eastern operations. 

* ia cm 

Ernest Gilder, formerly manager of the 
South African branch of the United 
States Rubber Co., is now in charge of 
the London branch of the company, suc- 
ceeding H, H. Holland. 

. . 2 

Joseph Middleton, who has represented 
the U. S. Rubber Co. in Ireland and 
northern England for seventeen years, has 
resigned and joined the Hood Rubber Co. 
in the same capacity. 


. o a 
J. V. Aguirre, manager of Mason’s 
export department, recently returned 


from a five months’ trip through Mexico, 
the West Indies, and the countries bor- 
dering on the Caribbean sea. He reports 
improvement in the tire business in all 
these countries. 
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Los Angeles Rubber Club 


A local organization of this name was 
recently formed in Los Angeles, Calif., 
with a membership consisting of officials 
of local rubber goods manufacturers, 
branch managers of leading rubber com- 
panies, and tire and rubber goods dealers. 
J. B. Magee, branch manager for U. S. 
Rubber, is president; A. Schleicher, 
president of Samson Tire & Rubber Co., 
vice president; Frank Price, of Nelson 
& Price, tire dealers, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The object of the club is to foster co- 
operation among all its members, check 
unfair trade practises, raise the business 
standards of dealers, and educate the 
buying public to a better appreciation of 
tires and other rubber goods. Luncheon 
meetings will be held every Friday. 


Miller Adds Two Factory Units 


The Miller Rubber Co. plans to erect 
two additional factory units in Akron, 
one to be 40 by 42 feet and to cost $5000; 
the other to be 70 by 105 feet, to cost 
$15,000. 


Schlosser U. S. Rubber Gen. Mer. 


George Schlosser has been appointed 
general manager of the footwear and 
miscellaneous factories of the United 
States Rubber Co., succeeding Myron E. 





GEORGE SCHLOSSER 


Clark who has been elected president of 
the Tyer Rubber Co. Mr. Schlosser 
started in the rubber industry forty years 
ago as an office boy and is one of the 
oldest employees of the company. He is 
widely known and highly respected in 
footwear circles, and is generally recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding figures in 
rubber manufacture in this country. 


22 


Vas 


als 


d 
d 
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Activities of Societa Pirelli 


Differing widely from its sister industry 
in the United States, the Italian rubber 
industry is identified almost entirely with 
the Societa Pirelli. At the present time 
the capital stock of this organization 
amounts to 120,000,000 lire, its employes 
number 9,000, and its factories and office 
buildings cover about 100 acres of ground. 
It was organized in 1872 with a capital 
of 200,000 lire, employed 44 workmen, 
and occupied one small building. 

This company operates a number of 
factories and sales offices throughout 
Italy, as well as in many foreign coun- 
tries. The Spezia factory in Italy is de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of 
submarine cables. At Vereurago another 
plant is used for the preparation of 
chemical products to be mixed with gum 
elastic. In Villaneuvay Geltru on the 
Catalan Riviera, about 25 miles from 
Barcelona, the company operates its 
Spanish plant. This branch was estab- 
lished in 1901 because of the unfavorable 
Spanish customs tariff. 

Similarly, it is reported that branch 
factories are operated at Southhampton, 
England, and Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
and purchasing offices are maintained in 
India and Java for the purpose of secur- 
ing raw materials. 

Societa Pirelli manufactures all kinds 
of rubber goods, from technical articles 
of industrial use to those of domestie and 
personal use, such as sanitary articles, 
waterproof clothing, and toys. It is per- 
haps best known for its tires and electrical 
conductors. In the branch of the in- 
sulated electrical conductors the company 
produces a great many types of wires and 
eables for the transportation and distri- 
bution of electrical energy, for telephones 
and telegraphs, for signal apparatus, for 
electrical machinery, and for aerial, 
underground, and submarine lines. It is 
reported that the production of insulated 
electrical conductors of all kinds during 
the war amounted to 3,000 kilometers 
(1,875 miles) per day. 


Rubber Co.’s $50,000 Suit 
The Pine Tree State Rubber Heel Co. 


which was to have taken over a woolen 
mill property at Sabatis, Maine, for the 
manufacture of rubber heels, has brought 
suit for $50,000 against John E. Me- 
Carthy and Guy E. Flagg, of Lewiston, 
Maine, alleging breach of contract on the 
refusal of the latter gentlemen to turn 
over the deed to the property. Real 
estate attachments in this amount are 
sought against the property of the two 
men. The writ is returnable at the 
January term of the supreme court in 
Auburn, Maine. 


Erie Operations Resumed 


Manufacturing operations were re- 
sumed at the plant of the Erie Tire & 
Rubber Co., Sandusky, Ohio, on Oct. 26, 
after the factory had been closed for sev- 
eral weeks. 
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Rubber Research Laboratory of New Jersey Zinc Co. 


At Palmerton, Penn., are located the laboratories of the Research Division of the 

New Jersey Zine Company where the work of developing new pigments is 
earried on. The rubber section of the laboratories endeavors to advance the interests 
of rubber goods manufacturers by the discovery and development of new methods 
of test and attack on rubber pigments and the application of this knowledge under 


practical manufacturing conditions. 


The equipment of the rubber laboratory is ample for experimenting on prob- 


lems of mixing, vuleanizing and testing 


rubber compositions both physically and 


chemically. There is apparatus for the analytical examination of rubber, resins, 
compounding ingredients and pigments for measuring tensile properties, abrasive 


resistance, ete. 


Adjacent to the laboratories is an experimental tire plant where tires are made 
and tested on company automobiles. The plant is equipped to manufacture 31% 
fabric tires and 4, 44% and 5-inch cord tires. 





Pneumatic Car Seats Now 


A. G. Underwood, sales manager for 
Goodrich, announces pneumatie automo- 
bile seats which his company is making 
and marketing for Ford ears. The new 
product consists of a slip cover which 
laces along one edge, into which is fitted 
a rubber bladder inflated with air like the 
inner tube of a tire. When deflated this 
bladder can be rolled into a small bundle 
weighing only three pounds. It is thought 
that these air-eushioned seats will make 
riding in “flivvers” almost as comfortable 
as in heavy, expensive ears. 


Tire Companies’ Dividends 


Four Akron tire companies recently 
declared dividends, in each instance on 
the preferred stock. American declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of two per 
cent; Kelly-Springfield the same, payable 
Nov. 15 to stock of record Nov. 1; Muil- 
ler’s dividend was at the same rate, pay- 
able Dee. 1 to stock of record Nov. 10; 
and Firestone announce a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent, payable 
Nov. 15 to stock of record Nov. 1. 


$150,000 Fire in Cord Mills 


Two buildings of the Maillison Braided 
Cord Mills, Athens, Ga., were destroyed 
by fire Oct. 21 with a loss of $150,000. 
The plant is to be rebuilt on more modern 
lines, according to L. F. Edwards, presi- 
dent and J. S. Goetchius, secretary. 


Aerial Runways for Tires 


C. B. Whittelsey, president of the 
Hartford Rubber Works, Hartford, 
Conn., has asked the local board of street 
commissioners for permission to erect an 
overhead aerial runway to span Bartholo- 
mew avenue connecting buildings on both 
sides, to be at least thirty-five feet above 
the street level. The purpose of the run- 
way is to make delivery of tire casings 
quicker and easier than by truck or other 
methods. 

Mr. Whittelsey assured the board there 
was no danger of tires dropping to the 
street and injuring passers-by or vehicles. 
The runway is to be of light, temporary 
construction which can readily be re- 
moved if found advisable. 


Callaway Mills, Inc., Have Tire 
Fabric Account 


The Callaway Mills, Inc., selling agents 
representing the Callaway chain of mills 
at LaGrange, Georgia, has secured the 
account of the Athens Manufacturing Co. 
of Athens, Georgia. This mill produces 
a high grade carded peeler cord fabric. 
It is said that Callaway Mills, Inc., are 
more than simply selling agents and that 
the Athens company will go more exten- 
sively into the production of tire 
fabrics. At present the plant has a ca- 
pacity for about 50,000 pounds of tire 
fabric a week. A. G. Dudley is presi- 
dent of the Athens Mfg. Co. and ‘Fuller 
= Callaway head of the Callaway Mills, 
ne. 





“The Story of a Tire” 


This the title of a three-reel 
motion picture produced by Goodyear for 
distributors for whom ten 
ailable at the Akron 


avi 
on the Goodyear 


new 


Is 


use by its 
prints are now 
plant There 
plantation in Sun 
Arizona, 


Goodvear, Conn 


are scenes 
atra, the eotton planta- 
and the cotton at 


Other pictures showing 


tion in mills 
the construction of casings and tubes were 
made in the various f: at Akron. 
The film to the 
complete of its kind put out by tire man- 
ufacturers 


tories 


said he one oT most 


IS 


Allen Officials Retire 


Announcement recently made by 
Wilmer Dunbar, president of the Allen 
Tire & Allentown, Pa., of 
the retirement of J. T. Leathers, treasurer, 
and A. C. Leathers, vice president. Tom 
S. Johnson, secretary of the company, has 
been The 


dency is vacant for the present 


was 


Rubber Co., 


elected treasurer vice presi- 


Doss ‘Adds New Mill 


A new mill installed in the plant of the 
Doss Tire & Rubber Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
has added fiftv per cent to the manufac- 
turing capacity. The plant has_ been 
running on day and night shifts for 
several months. Thomas J. Davis, who 


was connected with the company during 
its early organization period, has rejoined 
it. ©. C, Harper is president 


Stock Salesmen Settle 
E. F. Mareha and F. H Kelsey, of 


Cleveland, who last spring pleaded ruilty 
to selling stock the Cord 
Tire Co, on false pretenses to citizens of 
Lisbon, Ohio, on reporting to the common 
pleas court in that city Oct. 19 that they 
had satisfactorily all claims 
against them, were permitted to pay each 
a fine of $100 and of more than 
$300 and discharged. 


in Paramount 


adjusted 


costs 
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Keystone Deficit $161,385 


The Key stone Tire & Rubber C . 
New York City, in its six months’ state- 
ment ending June 30, 1922, reports net 
sales of $543,955 and a deficit of $161,385 
after all charges and other deductions 
were made. On that date the profit and 
loss deficit amounted to $1,629,514. 


oO. 


Receiver for Perfection 

Charles C. Keedy has been appointed 
receiver for the Perfection Tire & Rubber 
Corp., Fort Madison, lowa, upon appli- 
cation of the Nemours Trading Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., an unsecured creditor 
for $52,193.33. The complainant claims 
that the defendant company is insolvent. 


Ask Receiver for Old Hickory 

Arthur M. Kard of East Orange, N. J., 
and twenty-two other stockholders of the 
Old Hickory Tire Company applied on 
Nov. 9 for the appointment of an equity 
receiver to take charge of the company’s 


assets. An injunction was asked to re- 
strain the concern from making further 
sales of stock. The court directed the 


officers of the company to show cause on 
Nov. 22 why the application should not 
be granted. 


Big Link-Belt Catalog 

The Link-Belt Company of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Indianapolis announces 
completion of its new General Catalog 
No. 400 which embraces their entire line. 
It is the most complete book ever issued 
on this subject. It contains 832 pages, 
is cloth bound, and ean be obtained from 
any Link-Belt branch office. This eatalog 
includes not only the complete Link-Belt 
line, but also the products of the H. W. 
Caldwell & Son Co. plant. 


2000 Tubes Daily at Falor’s 
The Falor Mfg. Co. is now in its new 
tube factory in North Akron and is pro- 
ducing 2000 inner tubes daily, according 
to its president, Shelby Falor. 
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1000 Tires Daily at Youngstown 


E. H. Fitch, general manager of Republic 
Rubber Co., looks for a daily tire pro- 
duction of 1000 at the Youngstown, Ohio, 
plant at an early date. October orders 
for tires and mechanical rubber 
established a new sales record. 


foods 


Norwalk’s Chicago Office 





The Norwalk Iron Works Co., South 
Norwalk, Conn., manufacturers of air 
and gas compressors and refrigerating 


machinery, has opened a Chicago office 
at 627 West Washington boulevard, in 
charge of L. R. Bremser. 


— 


Texas Plant Sold 
The Universal Tire & Rubber Co. plant 
at Houston, Texas, has been sold to the 
company’s bondholders for $30,000, sub- 
ject to approval of the district court. 
The property consists of a 30-acre tract, 
a fire-proof building 80 by 375 feet, and 


about $111,000 worth of tire and tube 
machinery. H. W. Brown, of Houston, 


representing the bondholders, is in charge 
of the property. It is hoped to interest 
Eastern capital in reopening the plant. 


Holtite Doubles Output 


The Holtite Mfg. Co., Ostend and War- 
ren streets, Baltimore, Md., will erect a 
one story brick daylight addition to its 
plant, 50 by 155 feet, thus doubling its 
output. The company manufactures Hol- 
tite rubber heels. 


New Cordtex Factory 
The Cordtex Mills Co., Elyria, Ohio, 
has opened a new factory to manufacture 
special cord fabrics for tires. 


Rufenacht to Double Output 


Rufenacht Rubber Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, 
plans to double the capacity of its plant 
after Jan. 1, 1923. The company is now 
making 200 tire casings daily. 





Report of Inventory 


November, 1920 to September, 1922, inclusive 


Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 


big n’’ and Shipment’ figures cover the entire month for which each report is made. “Inventory” is reported as of the last day of each 
month 
“Inventory” includes tires and tubes constituting domestic stock in factory and in transit to, or at, warehouses, branches (if any), or in 
possession of dealers or signment basis, and as a total represents all tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers as a domestic stock 
“Shipments” includes only stock forwarded to a purchaser and does not include stock forwarded to a warehouse, branch, or on a consignment 
basis, or abroad 
(Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS. ae Sell UG ee ano SOLID TIRES — 
No. Mfrs No. Mfrs No. Mfrs 
MONTH Reporting Inventory Production Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipments 
November, 1920 36 5,880,016 649,742 806,023 40 6,131,935 742,815 920,938 11 298,875 21,355 34,217 
December, 1920 43 5,508,380 506,111 1,327,153 43 5,786,929 508,446 1,481,285 12 303,473 16,297 40,828 
January, 1921 5 119,605 703,430 965,417 47 5 586,163 740,824 1,042,617 12 303,753 21,220 29,116 
February, 1921 45 », 193,018 819.892 1,073,756 46 5,415,464 916,627 1,129,881 12 304,374 23,365 29,599 
March, 1921 4¢ 4,597,103 1,163,314 1,614,651 48 5,044,861 1,346,483 1,643.690 12 283,800 28,710 43,926 
April, 1921 40 £.527,445 1,651,418 1,785,951 51 4,916,772 1,762,122 1,983,571 12 269,985 28,859 42,080 
May, 1921 59 $.451,668 2,100,917 2,085,882 57 4,751,880 2,210,040 2,342,567 12 264,663 35,156 40,122 
June, 1921 63 4.154.456 23,313,265 2,643,850 60 3,835,098 2,359,928 3,232,673 11 240,336 28,395 49,867 
July 1921 43 3,892,037 2,570,524 2,757,581 61 3.122.815 3,020,981 3,603,248 11 220,003 35,123 55,678 
August, 1921 66 3.934.853 3,043,187 2,894,442 64 3,649,319 4,430,152 3,804,060 11 216,367 55,694 66,866 
September, 1921 63 3,340,798 1,929,268 2,047,929 62 3,827,830 3,274,822 2,645,758 11 161,832 37,441 50,276 
October, 1921 64 3,545,030 1,928,27 1,675,169 64 4,732,016 2,843,918 2,016,371 10 163,299 46,274 45,911 
November, 1921 64 8,908,342 1,756,555 1,342,519 63 5,203,568 2,126,211 1,540,299 10 173,451 43,537 34,556 
December, 1921 64 3,696,519 1,839,738 1,980,264 64 4,731,021 2,070,098 2,522,710 10 168,515 40,478 39,520 
January, 1922 66 4,174,216 2,055,134 1,596,806 66 5,246,647 2,343,393 1,889,724 11 181,769 40,224 33,294 
February, 1922 66 4,691,329 2,084,308 1,562,365 65 6,141,956 2,596,774 1,702,583 11 183,448 39,492 36,805 
March, 1922 63 5,183,286 2,645,790 2,073,963 63 6,991,118 3,017,511 2,090,737 11 182,197 49,433 48.350 
April, 1922 65 »,464,336 2,401,187 2,086,651 65 7,230,096 2,650,573 2,329,343 11 173,748 46,664 52.309 
May, 1922 5 5,523,095 2,721,503 2,639,273 65 7,189,552 2,970,696 2,938,947 11 170,904 57,640 60,711 
June, 1922 64 5,042,147 2,838,890 3,133,260 64 6,186,534 3,130,629 3,973,679 il 169,808 66,089 63,408 
July, 1922 63 4,834,106 2,476,636 2,695,095 63 5,675,839 3,068,199 3,630,744 11 176,375 71,505 60,425 
August, 1922 63 4,629,392 2,905,209 3,029,823 63 5,207,228 3,808,224 4,220,055 11 189,698 84,313 69,435 
September, 1922 64 4,612,037 2,504,744 2,502,106 64 5,164,757 3,501,442 3,558,971 11 200,016 82,767 66,797 




















































































Cottons and Fabrics 


New York, Nov. 18, 1922 


HE advance of spot cotton to 26.80 
7 brought quotations back to the 
early autumn figures of 1920. Im- 
mediately following the Census Depart- 
ment report showing that 8,139,000 bales 
had been ginned prior to November 1, 
cotton prices rose violently—advancing 
during the day nearly $5.00 a bale in the 
contract market. The effect on both trade 
and speculative sentiment was very pro- 
nounced and the enormous buying pro- 
duced the exciting trading of the 
Included in the ginning report 
were 13,335 bales of American Egyptian 
and 8,077 bales of Sea Island cotton. 


most 


season. 


Ginnings to November 1 last year to- 
taled 6,646,354 bales and included 11,812 
bales of American Egyptian and 1,816 
bales of Sea Island. The figures show 
that only 1,177,000 bales were ginned in 
the two weeks ended Nov. 1 as compared 
with 3,099,000 in the preceeding fortnight 
and with 1,149,000 in the same two 
weeks of the short crop of 1921. It was 
more particularly the comparison with 
last year’s ginning and not so much 
consideration of the 7,508,000 bales 
ginned two years ago, when the crop 
yield over 13,000,000 bales, that 
produced the excited advance. 


was 


The advance of cotton to a new record 
price for the year was reflected in every 
department of the fabric market and the 
higher fabric prices were well maintained 
at high levels. 

The largest monthly consumption of 
eotton since June, 1920, was reported for 
October—a total of 533,950 bales being 
used by manufacturers. This was an in- 
crease of 38,000 bales over October last 


year. Cotton on hand October 31 was as 
follows: In eonsuming establishments, 
1,379,770; in special storage and at 
compressors, 4,329,902 bales. Active 


spindles numbered 33,859,076 bales com- 
pared with 34,206,179 in October last 
year. 

There was some increase in imports of 
foreign cotton during October; as much 
as 4,952 bales of Egyptian arriving. 
This inerease is due to the lower prices 
now being asked for Egyptians; prices 
that are lower in fact than those asked 
for peelers of a comparable grade and 
length. 

Prices eased off during the last few 
days and quotations as of November 17 
on the New York Cotton Exchange were 
as follows: 


Prev 
Open High Low. Close Day 

Dec 25.50 25.70 25.08 25.68-69 25.30 
Jan 25.30 25.70 24.95 25.67-70 25.15 
March ...25.35 25.64 24.90 25.60-64 25.15 
May 25.08 25.48 24.30 25.45 24.93 
oO «- 24.82 25.15 24.50 25.13-15 24.80 
Oct 23.35 23.62 23.15 23.65-B 23.32 


EXTRA STAPLE COTTON 


There was excellent demand for Egyp- 
tians during the period and _ prices 
showed material advances. Spot was 
snapped up whenever it could be bought, 
especially Sak. Medium grade Sak ad- 
el to 39 cents and in some quarters 
went as high as 41 cents. Medium grade 
uppers at the close of the week sold at 
33 to 3334 cents. 


Pimas advanced toward the 40 cent 
mark; a high figure for some time. No. 


1 brought 391% cents; No. 2, 374% cents; 


No. 3, 35% cents. Peruvian mitafifi is 
in limited demand at 31 to 32 cents. 
High grade Tangris brought 32% to 


331% cents with slight demand. Extra 
choice Sea Island is quoted at 42 to 43 
cents. 

Prices for extra staple cotton, strict 
middling grade, are as follows: inch and 
one eighth, 31 to 321% cents; inch and 
three sixteenths, 33 to 34 cents; one and 
a quarter inch, 35 to 361% cents; one and 
five sixteenths, 3714 to 39 cents. 


~ 


TIRE FABRICS 


Tire fabric sales are on the increase 
and several large tire manufacturers are 
reported to have made large fabrie com- 
mitments during the past few weeks. 
The tendency still continues toward cord 
tire production but in some mills the 
new machinery installed is adapted to 
turn from cord to builder fabric con- 
struction. Fuller E. Callaway, head of 
Callaway Mills, Ine. of La Grange, 
Georgia, commenting on the tire fabric 
business expressed the opinion that the 
tire fabric industry like the automobile 
industry was undergoing a weeding-out 
process that will leave it more stabilized 
and better prepared to meet the increased 
demands of the future. He believes that 
tire fabrie prices are due to go higher 
and predicts that within 60 days there 
will be a general advance in the prices 
of automobile tires. 


CORD FABRICS 


Combed Sakellarides ......... .78 @ .80 
Carded Sakellarides ........ Ib. .71 @ .78 
oo ee Ib. .66 @ _ .68 
CE Gis eves cocnns Ib. 660 @ _ .65 
Combed Egyptian uppers ....Ib. .72 @_ .75 
Carded Egyptian uppers ....Jb. .65 @_ .70 
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SQUARE WOVEN 


17%-ounce Egyptian uppers, 

a Sea lb. ,69 @ .72 
17%-ounce Egyptian uppers, 

CGE wns 60 ¥c.c0 dates lb. .62 @ .67 


oendwe te bbe ncaa eee Ib. .74 @ .76 
Sakellarides, carded 

wn ditaa Gea aie aes Ib. 67 @ .69 
17%-ounce Peeler, combed ..Ib. .68 @ _ .65 
174-ounce Peeler, carded ..lb. .56 @_ .60 


SHEETINGS—tThere was an advance 
of from three-quarters to one and a 
quarter cents in sheetings in an active 
market that followed the upward trend 
of cotton prices. Latest quotations on 
40 inch, 285 yards, showed 1514 cents, 
first hands with one quarter less in sec- 
ond hands. There were reports of 17 
cents net for 40 inch, 250 yard in second 
hands and quotations ranged upward 
from 18 cents net in first hands; 40 inch, 
3.60 yard brought, 131% cents. 

DUCKS—Higher prices ruled in 
every department of this market. Single 
filling at the close of the period was 
quoted 201% cents at 22 cents and double 
filling 2214 at 24 cents. Shoe ducks ad- 
vaneed to 55 cents and hose was finally 
quoted at 46 at 47 cents. The Bureau 
of Standards announced on November 
16 the publication of a circular showing 
the new specifications for numbered cot- 
ton dueks which can be had upon appli- 
eation to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

BURLAPS—Caleutta prices continued 
to maintain a strong upward tendency 
which was reflected in the local market. 
The actual daily business transacted was 
only fair but there was reported a large 
volume of inquiries. 





SHEETINGS 
40-inch 2.50-yard ......... yd. 18 @ — 
40-inch 2.85-yard ......... yd. 154%@ -- 
40-inch 3.15-yard ......... yd. 154%@ .15% 
40-inch 3.60-yard ...... yd. 13%@ ~- 
40-inch 3.75-yard ......... yd. 12 @ — 
40-inch 4.25-yard ......... yd. ll @ — 
DUCKS 
Ee ee ee Ib. 46 @ 447 
NT TO leds bole a «ide woh Gate Ib 46 @ AT 
SE 0 o..s tae oe. a6)h Ib. .48 @ _ .50 
ME daa cigs ht ewes ewe Ib. .55 @ as 
RY SY eo wile ma tee ne Ib. .20%@ .22 
ee ME bcc eae sc ue'ee Ib. .22%@ _ .24 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 
8 -ounce 40-inch ...100 yds. 7.00 @ 17.25 
7%-ounce 40-inch .......... 6.80 @ 6.90 
10 -onnee 40-inch .......... 8.65 @ 8.80 
10%-ounce 40-inch .......... 8.75 @ 9.00 
DRILLS 
37-inch 3.25-yard ......... yd. .14 @ — 
ST-inch 2.75-yard ........ yd. .15%@ ~- 
37-inch 3.00-yard .yd. .14%@ _ 
37-inch 3.50-yard ......... yd. 13%@ — 
37-inch 3.95-yard ......... yd. .12%@ —_ 
OSNABURGS 
SOGmOn FOUMER ccccccccsecss 17 @ — 
Cae WORD 6 ccecenecesuc 17 @ —_ 








Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 



































































































THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL MARKET—New York, Novemper 18, 1922—Operations in the industrial chemical market 
during the fortnight were of a routine character. The market on the whole was gratifyingly steady but the activity that 
immediately followed the passage of the tariff act has subsided to a certain extent. There were no important price | 
changes in any of the principal items and such changes as were noted were upward, though fractionally so. Sellers 
seem well content with the present level of prices and buyers are apparently satisfied that prices are fair in view of 
general conditions in the producing industry. Many items continue in light supply and in fact there is little in the \ 


way of a surplus in any item. 














ACCELERATORS medium ae 17 @=- Alkalies 
Ocher, French sooo 02 % @ 03 % Caustic soda, 76 p.c. cwt. 3.45 @ 3.75 
Organic Gomneatac veeees edb 02%@ .03 Soda ash, 58 p.c. ..cwt. 1.95 @ 2.30 
Aldehyde , P 
ammonia, crystals Ib 93 @G 95 IN RE Oise 
Aniline oil, bulk basis Ib 16 @ 17 COMPOL E DING ING DIENTS Castor, No. 3, bbls. ..lb 12 @ — 
Excellerex, Ib 40 @ 45 - = ear Corn, crude, bbis. .. . Ib. oOX@Q — 
Formaldehyde-Aniline Ib 52%@ - Al ga ‘ edi: ~ ~~ es .. a Ib. 10% @ _— j 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib 95 fa 97% aun omni : arbonate oT ee Ib. ‘09 7 @ "10% Chinawood, a " 12% @ 18 
Paraphenylenediamine Ib 1.55 @ 1.57 on . neers ; ros Pee t oat 60 ‘ , 80 00 CE -teees nce Ib. 104%@ .10% 
Thiocarbanilide, kegs It 28 G 30 os _ ag my SGbees lb = 04 “ @ — Glycerine, drums ... .Ib. 18%@ .19 
Vulcocene . lb 3 @— pepe : ao Noch? LE ——s Linseed, domestic ...gal. 87 @ .90 
Barytes, southern off-color, ton 20.00 @ — . 4 
“Ww t+ ogg . imported ........ gal. 86 @ -- 
estern, prime white, ton 23.00 @ — Paim, Niger 07 G@ 07 } 
Inorganic Basofor ..........ss+s0. Ib. 4%4@Q@ — pea Ib. 07% @ .07% 
o1, | Blanc fixe, dry, f.0.b.works Ib. 044% @ 04% Deanutdemesticerede PB ll @ .12 
Lead, dry red bbis Ib 09 G 094 |Carrara filler ee 01%@ Petrolatum be Ib. 04% @ 04% , 
Lead,white, basic carbonate Ib. 07% @ .08  |Chalk. precipitated, “dark amber ......Ib. .03%@ 03% 
sainerDe, . Semmens . tte extra light ...... - -Ib. O3%@ .04% Pine, steam distilled | gal. ‘80 @ 85 
imported Ib 17 @ _. RN a8 i es Ib 02% @ 08% R , ge &g i 78 @ 81 
Lime, Superfine Ib 02 a, 022 Clay, China, domestic, ...ton 15.00 @16.50 —— » Feune ‘9 a7 "99 @ 95 
— pon 0g I i pe ‘ a SS Foo Rosin first rectified 7a 45 @ ee 
light, Ib 22 G 2 Dixie < ton 22.00 @82.00 ~—e . - ‘ = ee 
extra light Ib 45 G@ Bine Ridge ,....... ton 22.00 @382.00 | second rectified . .gal. = 
heavy Ib 05 , (a 05 % Fossil flour Mevetecan ton 60.00 @ — —_ + ne ++ gal. 17 % e na } 
Orange Minera 13% @ -.14'4 | Glues, extra white ....... Ib. 30 @ .40 P Ai ph Ade EE Aad S 05 °@ 08 
medium -white ...... Ib. 20 @ .26 3. . — . 
i : cabinet , ana eaa'd Ib. 18 @ .B0 
COLORS cabinet low grade ....Ib 15 @ .18 Resine and Pitches 
commen BOne ..+-0+- >. - 2 @ rs Cumar resin, hard ...Ib. .9 @ ,10 
Blacks Graphite flake, bbls. ......Ib 05 @ .08 oan , ib 09 @ ‘10 
Carbon Black Ib 16 fa 20 amorphous _. .Ib. 04 @ 10 Tar Bans ceccecoce car os an 3 9 
snerenen ~ = 2 = Infusorial earth, powdered ton 60.00 @ + kiln burned ...... bbl. 12.50 @ — 
ony a > + = . bolted -oeeeestom 66.00 @ — Pitch, Burgundy ... lb. 04 %@ .06 
Jone ’ Ib 05%@ 07% Liquid rubber , . .lb 15 fa _ . 7 96 > " pied 
Drop 7 Ib 07% @ 16 Mica, powdered ......... Ib 15 @ —_ - ol 4 “hh rtteied, 0 pets ton sue eet 
svery = ses & Rotton Stone (powdered) Ib. 02%@ .04% Rosin grade ees bbl 6.75 - @ — 
Silica (gold bond) ....-ton 31.00 @ —_ te. a a > 
Blues Soapstone, powdered ....ton 12.00 @15.00 a, See ange « -B. —- } 
Prussian Ib 55 @ 60 Starch, powdered corn ewt 2.70 @ 2.75 
Ultramarine Ib 10°’ @ 35 Talc, domestic ...ton 15.00 @18.00 Solvents 
Cobalt Ib 2 @ 26 French ...ton 25.00 @32.50 . 7 ) 
French, high grade ..ton 43.00 @48.00 Sostous, | ae Taha -Ib. 20 @ .2 
Browns Italian ..ton 47 00 @ 58.00 oy . 7 ured, on 34 @ +88 
Iron oxide It 05 a 06 Terra Alba .cwt 1.85 @ 2.00 Benzol 90 7 > aa al. "37 @ "32 } 
Sienna, Italian b 4%@ 05 “% iT poli, white Ib 02% @ - pure a "30 @ "35 
Umber, Turkey it 0 G 06 Whiting, commercial cwt 1.00 @ 1.10 Carbon bisulphide, .. . Ib. 06% @ 07% 
Vandyke, domesti 06 @ «4.07 Quaker Rs AE” ton 18.00 @15.00 tetrachloride Ib 09% @ .10% 
: ne ~ “, | .. tetrachloride ...... ‘ , ‘ 
English cliffstone ewt 0 @ 170 Dimethylaniline ..... Ib 36 @ .88 
Greene gilder’s bolted ...cwt. 1.10 @ 1.25 Motor gasoline 
Chrome, light It 0 " 32 Paris whiteAmerican cwt 125 @ 1.35 steel bbls. . 2 ae gal. 2@— 
medium Ib 385 @ 86 Wood pulp XXX . ton 82 00 @ = Naptha, V. M. & P. gal 23 @ — 
4 , up 2 , ae Se ' i . ( 
dark Ib 86 @ «4S x ton 25.00 @ Toluol, pure ....... gal. 30 @ .85 ’ 
commercial Ib if @- Zine Oxide Turpentine, spirits . .gal 157 @ — 
5 per cent leaded es 06%@ .06% ee athewe cds . .gal 148 @ - 
Reds 10 per cent lead sul- ; 
Antimony, crimson Ib 35 @ 42 phate ae 064%@ .06%) Waxes 
golden Ib is @ 27 20 per cent lead sul- : Bees It 40 ¢ 
red sulphuret Ib 20 @ .23 phate . .lb 06% @ 06% | Fenn ae Ae hb. 20 q ss 
Indian, English, pure Ib 2 G 15 35 per cent lead sul- ; oJ ; arace o, 0. ein "09 @ 10 
Para toner cwt 1.00 @ 1.10 phate ae 06% @ 06% | pe onl white ..... ~ 20 é r~ 
Teieifine tenes . 2 10 - y —- #4  #;«<F§=—| .. § £a@ sescescsecs " ‘ ‘ 
germ Le b Ke .06 > > ee Montan, crude ...... Ib. O3%@ .03% 
Vermillion, quicksilver ; “oa black ..... ~ ‘os @ ‘os } 
deaatie b 38 @ 80 MINERAL RUBBER Paraffine ......... 21. © 02%@ 104 
‘ a 4 eee Ib. 12 @— 
Gilsonite ° ton 65.00 @ a } 
Whites nat Genasco (factory) . ...ton 60.00 @ —- 
Albalith . ib 06 @ -06% |Hard hydrocarbon ...... ton 32.00 @42.00 | SUBSTITUTES 
Aluminum bronze Ib 55 @ 60 , | Soft hy dro« arbon oece eum 80.00 @ 35.00 
Asolith -++ eld 06 @ 06% | Pioneer M.R ceseeee tom 42.00 @44.00 (Black ...............05- Ib. 07 @ .14 
Lithopone, domestic ;' & @ oe | 320 M. P. hydrocarbon i Savtpequsevetesde Ib. 08 .@ .16 
= sia _ a (c. 1. factory) ...ton 50.00 @65.00 DD: sscauvohesdeeeoee Ib. 10 15 
ee 800/310 M. P. hydro- sooo | Brown factice «2.20.2... Ib. 07 15 
neric carbon (c. 1. factory) ton 40.00 @90.0 White Tactie® .cccccccces Ib. -08} 15 
Head Special .. .Ib. o7%e@ £0. \qvasre, grenciated, 4 @ 
BE TES cocecces _ 01% M. R. (factory) ....ton 54.00 @68.00 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
American Azo , 
ZZZ (lead free) Ib 7 @ OT% NERS Black hyposulphite ....... ib. .28 .80 
ZZ (under 5 per cent , SOFTE Sulphur chloride (jugs) . .Ib. 18%@ .15 
} 06 6 4 , 
_ leaded) Ib AQ NOM | Acids v ” (drums) . .Ib. .08 @ .10 
Z (8-10 per cent leaded) eo € 09% Acetic, 28 per cent ewt. 2.92 @ 38.65 Sulphur flour (bbis.) ...cwt. 2.55 @ 3.10 ' 
Zine oxide, French . 11 Cresylic, 97 p. c. ....gal 60 @ .62 Tt  ¢rsseeneees cwt. 2.30 @ 2.70 
process, White seal > + @ oo 4 On Dp. ¢ Pie: 55 @ 57 100 per cent pure (superfine) 
Green nen : - aaa Muriatic, 20 degrees cwt YS Fe R ea eee deccesece cwt. 2.60 @ 3.00 } 
Red seal Ib : Nitric. 86 degrees .cwt 450 @ 5.00 Sulphur, 100 per cent pure, ; 
Yellows Sulphuric, 66 degrees ton 14.00 @16.00 Bergenport brand (bags) 
} ep, light Ib 17 G@ — 60 degrees . ...ton G25 nemo | ~ ssassdeees Sebenges -cwt. 2.30 2.60 
Chrome, lig - 
dark Ib 17 @ — Tartaric, crystals ... .Ib. 382 @ — GLP: -saneneaseces cwt. 2.55 2.90 
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November 25, 1922 


Caustic Soda—There was a fairly good 
contract demand and inquiries were in 
the market further in advance than many 
producers cared to quote. Leading 
dealers offered standard brands at 3.75 
ex store. 

Soda Ash—The market was very ac- 
tive with the demand continuing in full 
volume and producers operating at ca- 
pacity. There was no change in quo- 
tations and light, basis 58 per cent, in 
bags brought $1.75 to $2.10 per 100 
pounds and barrels, $1.95 to $2.30. 

Zine Oxide—The demand continued 
good without any particular change in 
the situation. Prices remained un- 
changed as follows: French process, red 
seal, barrels car lots, 9 cents; less than 
car lots, 914 cents; green seal, barrels car 
lots, 10 cents; less than ear lots, 10% 
eents; white seal barrels car lots, 11 
cents; less than car lots, 11% cents. 
American process, lead free, barrels, car 
lots, 7 cents, less than car lots, 8 cents. 

Lithopone—All through the season the 
demand has been exceptionally good and 
promises to continue so for the rest of 
the year. Very little has been done in 
imported since the new tariff law went 
into effect. Prices follow: Bags, car 
lots, 6 to 614 cents; barrels, car lots, 6 
to 614 cents; barrels, less than car lots, 
614 to 6% cents. 

Litharge—The market has been quiet 
since the advance in prices. Quotations 
follow: Casks, 9.65 cents; kegs less than 
500 pounds, 13.25 cents; 500 to 2000 
pounds, 11.92 cents: 2,000 to 10,000 
pounds, 11.44 cents. 

Blanc Fire—There was a fair demand 
and prices remained unchanged. Dry 
was quoted at 444 to 4%% cents a pound 
and pulp at $40 to $50 a ton. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Barytes—There has been considerable 
delay in shipments on account of the em- 
hargo and the car shortage. Business 
continues heavy for this season of the 
year. Prime Western barytes continues 
at $23 a ton f.o.b. point of production, 
package included. 

Orange Mineral —The advance in the 
prices of domestic has not shown any 
marked change in the demand for im- 
ported material. During the period the 
market has been quiet. Quotations fol- 
low: Domestic, 13.13 cents to 14144 cents 
per pound; English, 1354 cents; German, 
14 cents; French, 15 cents. 

Whiting—Prices held steady and the 
demand was well up to the season. Com- 
mercial remains the same at $1.00 per 
hundred pounds; gilders’ bolted, $1.10; 
American paris white, $1.25; English 
eliffstone, $1.50. 

Tale—The demand for both domestic 
and imported material was good and 
prices held steady. Domestic was quoted 
at $15 to $18 per ton; French, $25 to 
$32.50; high grade French, $43 to $48; 
Italian, $47 to $58. 

Palm Oil—The market was quiet. 
Lagos ranged from 71 cents to 7.35 
cents per pound; Niger was reported as 
low as 7 cents per pound for small lots. 

Soya Bean—Offerings were light but 
the market was firm. Sales of crude were 
reported in barrels, car lots at 104 cents 
per pound and 101% cents for smaller 
quantities. 

Dimethylaniline—The increase in the 
eost of raw materials caused an advance 
in the price of this material and makers 
quoted 36 to 38 cents per pound. 

Aniline Oil—There was no change in 
prices but a strong tone characterized 
the market with producers quoting 16 to 
16144 cents per pound at works. 


“ 


Crude Rubber 


New York, Nov. 18, 1922 
HE advance in crude rubber prices 
T which set in immediately after the 
announcement of the adoption of 
the Stevenson  restriction-of-production 
plan by the British government a month 
ago continues with practically no re- 
action. The local market has ruled firm 
to strong for the past ten days, rising 
ll, eents in sympathy with the even 
greater rise in the London market. Spot 
rubber (ribbed smoked sheet and first 
latex) is now 2414 cents, with January/ 
Mareh at 245¢ and April/May/June at 
25. It is practically certain that spot 
rubber will reach or exceed 25 cents this 
coming week, and in view of the an- 
nounced British intention to stabilize the 
market price around 15 pence, we may 
vell look for 28 or even 30 cent rubber 
within the next few weeks. 

The market has readily absorbed all 
of the profit taking on the part of those 
who have held stocks of rubber for 
months and are now letting go of it at 
the higher level. Warehouse stocks are 
being reduced as a result of this move- 
ment. The factories are still holding off 
from purchases to some extent, hoping for 
a price recession, but the tendency is de- 


cidedly upward, not downward. 

The attitude on the part of the Rubber 
Association in this country and the India 
Rubber Manufacturers in Great Britain, 
which appears to be more or less op- 
posed to the restriction plan, cannot 
affect the operation of the scheme or the 
course of crude rubber prices, in the 
opinion of the best informed rubber men 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The gen- 
eral feeling is that the members of both 
organizations had ample warning for 
months that the British government 
would act in this matter, which is polit- 
ical as well as economic, and that it is 
too late now to make any changes in the 
general plan of stabilizing prices and 
improving plantation conditions. 

Quotations as of this date are prac- 
tically as follows: 


Plantations 

Ribbed Smoked Sheets .... 24 G@ 24% 

First Latex, spot ........ 24 @ .24% 

December . ie call aad 244%@ .24% 

Januory /March 24%@ 24% 

April, May, June 24% @ .25 

July /December soccee 20 @ .26 

Amber Crepe No. 1, spot .. 23%@ 

Amber Crepe No. 2, spot .23%@ 

Amber Crepe No. 3, spot .. .23 @ — 

Light Clean Thin Brown 
hele t awe 60 eh btad 23%@ .23% 

Commercially Clean Thin 


pees GUD 22 ccseces 22% @ .23 


Specky Brown Crepe ..... 22 @ .22% 
Roll Brown Crepe, spot... .224%@ .22% 
Paras 

Dene BOND wicccccisws 25 @ 25% 
Ee De bs We kas Views we 24%@ _ «.25 
oo re .23%@ _ .24 
Upriver Medium ........ 21 @ 21% 
Up-river Caucho Ball 

| SS 1i8\4@ 18% 
Up-river Coarse ......... AT%@ 17% 
8 Sa 20 @ .20% 
Islands Medium ......... 194%@ .19% 
ee SO cccicceces ae oe 12% 
CO Wewh sea tes ween a 12% @ 13 
TEE bcs wie ae ba eek 16%@ es 
pee eee 21%@ .22 


Pontianac 


Prime Pressed .........;. 14 @ 
EE Pe ee .07 @ 
DEED. cs achenevess o8 @ — 
Siak Gutta Percha ...... 17%@ 
Prime Macassar ......... 2.75 @ a 
Balata 
Pe THRO. woe nancwe. 40 @ - 
Surinam Sheets ......... 68 @ 
Columbia Block ......... 48 @ 
Vénezuela Block ............ 60 @ - 


Reclaimed Rubber 


New York, Nov. 18, 1922 
This market is apparently getting into 
its stride, now that crude rubber is near- 
ing the 25-cent level, and the greatest 
interest and activity that have been 
shown in months are now in evidence. 
All of the plants are busy working on 
various grades of reclaims, and the de- 
mand for products is considered satis- 
factory. Prices remain firm, and there 
has been a slight increase in quotations 
on floating and friction grades. 
Quotations of this date are nominally 
as follows: 
Standard Reclaims 
Floating 
Friction 


Boots and Shoes $s dares 
Boots and Shoes (washed) 


13\4%@ 14 
13%@ 14 
10%@ .11 
13%@ .13% 


eae 08 @ .10 
EE sr ee ah css ay ob 10 @ .11 
. =. Saas At .09 @ .10 
Tires, auto me : 09%@ 10 
, yo ae 12 @ .18 


Scrap Rubber 


New York, Nov. 18, 1922 

The market is decidedly firmer than at 
the time of our last report two weeks 
ago and the price movement has a strong 
upward trend. Dealers are covering 
their short commitments and the mills 
are coming into the market in greater 
volume. The interlocking of interests in 
the rubber trade creates automatically a 
greater demand from the reclaimed plants 
for serap as erude rubber prices rise. 
The greatest advances took place in 
mixed auto which rose to $12 a ton and 
inner tubes No. 1 which advanced about 
1 cent, to 4 cents. Other inner tube 
grades rose in proportion. 

Quotations of this date are as follows: 


Auto tire peelings 01 @ 
Standard White auto ....ton 20.00 @ 

Mixed auto . osorevcce te Bee ee 
Bicycle tires ; . ae 00% @ .00 % 
Clean solid truck tires . on 01 @ 01% 
Boots and shoes . L ‘ 03% @ 03% 
Arctics, trimmed wie iain 024%@ 02% 
Arctics, untrimmed ....... 01%@ 01% 
Inner tubes, No. 1 come . O8%@ 04 
Inner tubes, compounded .. 03 @ 03% 
Inner tubes, red ..... ; 02% @ 03% 
Battery jars, clean hard rubber 00% @ 01 
Heels and pads ey: Nominal 

Black mixed Nominal 


Garden Hose 

Air brake hose 
Red packing ...... 00%@ 00% 
White mixed rubber : 00%@ .00% 
White druggist sundries ...... Ol @ O1% 


00% @ 00% 
00% @ 00 % 
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American Rubber Patents 


1,430,699 Herbert R. Stratford, Cleveland, Ohio 


assis r, by me a nments to Paramount 
Rubbber Co lated, | Philadelphia, Pa 
a corporat f lela Method of and 
Apparat for Mak Hollow Rubber 
Art 
1.430.677 Y osal) 0 k Japar Method 
f Manufa ne R er Shoe 
1,431,069 ir M Vard arrettsvill Md 
P ‘ ' P 
1,431 } i } nahan Pittsburgh, 
Calif., a 6 r f half to John F. Mara 
Pitts! gl Calif } ant Tire 
14 David } Chappell, Lianelly, Wales 
Air Tube for Pn at rires 
1,431,471 john Lehr, Akror Ohio, assignor to 
The Miller Rubt ‘ Akron, Ohio. Pro 
ce for Making Rubber Acid-Proof Con 
tainer 
1,431,34 George Velting, Sr., and George Velt 
ing, Jr Scarsda New York Tire 
4 ] y k { il tile { r 
Bicyele Tire 
431,54 Robert Osgood Torquay, England 
Pre rat rir 
431,78 Elias J. I r I Mass. Vehicle 
Tire 
1,431,40 Willia Kea and Henry P. Con 
nelly, Detroit, Mic} assignors to Morgan & 
Wright, a Corporatior f Michigar Appar 
at for Refi: hit Blemished Tire 
431,596 Henr I Pixl Cleveland Ohi 
Inner Tube for Tire 
431.366 Robert Brushwiler and Albert Otto, 
Detroit, Mich., a yrs to Morgan & Wright, 
a Corpor f Michiga Machine for 
M: tir Tire Seal Rings 
432.398 Willia K and Wayne W 
King Alliance Ohio Emergency Automobile 
rire a 
432.469 Peter J. Klein and Edward Kenny, 
Naugatuck, Contr Pre and Process for 
\ ani * Rubber Shox 
432.392 R on - Heise Middletown, Ohio 





assicnor t M ( e & Mfg. Co., Middle 
towrTr OF Peda Rubber 
1,432 11 Har W ar Va Meeterer Bir 
ghar Er 1. assignor of one-third to 
Am Ed and hird to Henry 
Head } f ; gham England 
Met! ! f and Mea for Asse bling 8 
Py : n Relation to 6 
R } 

432,4 Ar f Par France 
Pr at 

432,004 h ( " Alexandria M 
Re 

432,1 ( A ( and oO} Re 

432,00 : \ B Ta & Was! 
} rk 

‘ 9 r hea Chicago I] 
Method f and Appara for Making 
Re t T 

134,89 Mar M and Ha d A 
M \ 0 The M 
Rut ‘ \ v Pre of Mar 
{n " } Art r 

134 Art) A. I and Ve n I 
a Ra \ Rut ANnee Pad 

154,909 Ha I \ \ rt Akr OO} 
Rubber \ ‘ 1 Product reof 

134.9 H \ Mort 1 Mar } M 
Hlarr A) 0 a r ' The 
M r Rubber ¢ \ oO} Proce ‘ 
Vulea Rut 

h4,5¢ Clyd I . and I et = 
Webster . tl i Ind 4 t 

4 Q } Or Hea 
a) I 5 th | | ( al bh I t 
( ‘ 

134.764 Geor \ A Vie \ Austria 
Tire- Heal ( 

424.661 Herma bee I Ange Calif 
‘ or ¢t A)) HH 1 Low \ ele 
Calif P ‘ 

4 19 = I lur Omaha Nel 
Re I 

494 Geor Ds , Mick 
Tire-T Re } 

434.4 Richard R en Aldenvilte 
Ma a Fisk Rubber ( ' 
mo pee Fa Ma } Deoflat 

435.0901 Vi \ ( . t ¢ t 
Or a r f¢ I t | N 
2 ubbe ( A} oO he-W ping 
Machine 

$33.09 Iwa Ost \ Rica Russia 
+ t r es! n nment to New York 
Reltir und Packing ‘ » Corporation of 
New Y " P f \ Rubber 
and Prod ta O sined there) 

4 99 Reed P Rose N York N Y 
assicnor t M ra & Wricht, a Corporatior 
of Michigar Proce f Compounding and 
Vulear ¢ Rubber and Products Thereof 

432,895 Hermar Pla Hambure Ger 
ma Recla g R ber 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Trade Marks Applied For 


{The following are trade-mark applications 
pertinent to our field pending in the United States 
Patent Office which have been passed for publi- 
cation and are in line for early registration unless 


opposition is filed promptly. For further infor- 
mation address National Trade-Marks Company, 
Barrister Building, Washington, D. ©. or Bush 
Building, 130 West 42 Street, New York, trade- 


mark specialists. As an additional service feature 
to its readers this Journal gladly offers to them an 
advance search free of charge on any mark they 
may contemplate adopting or registering. ] 

CAHILL’S ARCH BRACE and of brace 


picture 


r foot ithin a circlk No. 159,742 The 
Cahill Shoe Compan; Cincinnati, O For 
s, womel and childrer boots, shoes 
and slippers f leather, rubber, felt, cloth, 
Ik, and fabric constructior 

D FOX th picture of head of Indian in 
center No 143,628 United States Tire 

Company ~ 2 Cc For tubes 
PATSY SANDAL-—No. 162,244 Craddock Terry 
Compar Lynchbur Va For women's 


and children’s shoes of leather or a combina 
tion of leather, rubber or fabri 

BUDDIES No. 160.660 Tohn E. Cable. doing 
business as Edison Rubber Co., Akron, O 
For slabs and sheets to rubber composition 
material, particularly for use in forming shoe 


THE TIMBRO No. 155,938 Timson Bros. Inc., 
Bostor Mass For shoes made of leather, 
rubber, and combinations of same 

BLUE BEAR—No. 160,159 W. W. Smith Shoe 
Company, Boston, Mass For boots and shoes 
of leather, rubber, or fabric 

PICTURE OF BEAR in blue No. 160,158 w 
W. Smith Shoe Company, Boston, Mass. For 


boots and shoes of leather. rubber. or fabric 
LIGHTNING GRIP—No. 155,563 Hugh Ker- 
ans, St. Louis, Mo For rubber patches for 


inner tubes 

SWIFT No 157,886 Chicago City Rubber 
Work Chicag I For rubber automobile 
tires 

RANGER No 8 
Work Chicago, Il 
tire 

TEDESON No. 157,884 Chicago City 
Work Chicago, ‘Til For rubber autom 

MERRIT RUBBER CO INC. above 
149,594 Merritt Rubber Co., Ir ». =. © 


Rubber 
automobile 


Chicago City 
For rubber 


Rut ber 
bile 





For rubber el e tires and rubber inner 
en han 
DELROK Ne 166.40¢ Johr Thomas Read 
Northempton, England For boots and shoes 
PLAYFELLOW No 165,955 J P Hartray 
Shoe Ce Chicago ia} For shoes made 
hall nart of leather 
N rie} N ! 54 H r Rvbber (¢ 
\" ‘ Hn Ma | bber heels 
‘ nd half 
N WRADIO No 1¢ ) Ante ) Sceodes 
I Island Cit N } I r ber heels 
NUSTEP—» 164.871 Drvde Rubt Com 
. } | | rubber , and 
. her } 
K-F— 1 1 7 rH Com] 
‘ to Fr } } 
‘ | ) ) ‘ Y Mm 7 } " ‘ 
} fra \ 1 ” la ta 
I bher ( t Ta M For rub 
PERFECTION N 160, 61¢ Livezes Supply 
Co.. Newark. N. J. F rubber gloves and 
B I te f black al 1 words Pre 
Lif f Rubber No. 161.701 
R t P Corporat Detroit, Mich 
} erva omy nd for treating 
rn} : j . ‘ » 
HEAD ‘ 1 ‘ No 
1 f The S pany 
W l hby Ohio tires 
CANNYGRIP—No. 161 Shoe 
and Leather Cor For 
} oles comprising nner and onter soles 


f leather and idle sole f rubber. with 
par ff the rubber projecting throuch the 
ather of the ( er ole ind hoe with 
pper of leather and fabr nd f com 
binat f leather and fabri ipped with 
" . aforesaid 
RAR] RIT! hel nortrait f Ral Ruth and 
1 Victor thin diamond No. 157.522 
Hirsehbere & Co vy V¥Cc For men's. bovs 
1 childre . f cloth, leather, rubber 


VALOR No 152.604 The Achland Tire 
: Ashland. Ohio For rub 


ubber and fabric automobile 


} 


and 


tire asings and inner tubes 

FASY FOOT—No. 157.730 Thomas G. Plant 
Compat Bostor Mass For bhoots shoes 
and slippers of leather. rubber felt silk, 


loth. or other fabric construction 

GIANT GRIP—No. 159.759. Lionel F. Lee, 
doing Rubber Company, 
Wankesha, Inner-Tire Rubber 


Patches 


business as Lee 


Wis 


November 25, 1922 


New Incorporations 


A 


AABAMA 
The Standard Tire Co to deal 
$12,000 Incorporator ( H 
d general manager J. H. Me- 


tires 
Denton, 
president ar 


Evoy, vice president nd Owe I McEvoy, 
secretary and treasurer Principal office 
Mobile, Alabama 
DELAWARE 

The National Tire Rebuilding Co $30,000 
Agent, Corporatior rust (Cs of America, 
Wilmingtor Delaware Principal office 
Wilmington, Delawar 

Carlisle Tire Stores, to deal in automobile 


tires $10,000 Incorporat seph M 
Gilbert, Weslk M. Messersmith and Thomas 
McErlean New York Cit Avent 


Corpora 
tion Trust Compa f America, Wilmington, 
Delaware 


INDIANA 
Sullivan-Shaw j 
$25,000 Incorporator Robert E. Sullivan, 
E John Shaw and Daniel D Schurtz 
Principal office, South Bend, Indiana 


Tire Cor pa to deal in tires 


Yale Tire and Rubber Co., to manufacture 
and sell tires and tubes $30,000 Agent, 
M E Majors, Indianapolis Indiana A 
Connecticut corporation, qualified in 


Indiana.) 

Mid-States Rubber Company, to 
rubber products 
John 8S. Hopkins, 
Marie C. Hopkins 
ham 


manufacture 
$100,000 Incorporators : 
George 4. Cunningham, 
and Marion 8S. Cunning: 


NEW JERSEY 

Manufacturing Co te 
tires and other r 
$100,00¢ Principal office Trenton 
Jersey Incorporators Charles H 
Fordley, Pennsylvania; Geo. T. Nutt, 
Park; Lulu Matthews, Trenton, New 
Hatfield Rubber Wo manufacture 
molded rubber goods $25 0 rincipal 
office 92 Academy street, N« ark New Jersey 
Incorporators: Ar 4 t Id, Hillside, 
New Jersey Loui Beller \ Beller, 
Newark, New Jerse 


manufacture 
bber products 

New 
Semple, 
Asbury 
Jersey 


Semple 
rubber 





American Tire and Supy Co., to deal in 

tires, tubes t < In orporators 

Alexander Brook! Passa New Jersey 

Clarence L. Edwards, Paterson, New Jersey 
Alice Brooklyn, Passaic, Ne Jers Prit 
pal office, 323 Market getreet Paterson. 

New Je rsey 

NEW YORK 
\ H. Goodman (¢ t< inufacture hose 
and rubbers $1 orporators A 


Hf. Goodman, B. ¢ dman and Leo Hoffmar 
Attorney, J. F. Natha ; iway, New 
York City Principal office Brooklyn, New 
York 

Charles E 
rubber $20,000 Ir rporat 
Wood, J. R. Wood and H. Zeitiar Attorney, 
H Silvermar 209 Broadwa New York 
City 
Snap-On-Heel Ci 
rubber heels . 
M. Schrade, 
Connecticut 


rporatior to manufacture 
00,000 Incorporators G 
.OSs street, Bridgeport, 
Schrade, 290 West Broad 
way, New York City A F. Garbe, 482 
Fourth street, Brooklvy: New York City 
Universal Truck Tire Company, Ine.. to 
manufacture Incorporators : 
B. G. Ekelun, D. } Alvord and M. K 
Brewster—Syracuse New York Principal 








tires $25 000 


office, Syracuse, New York 
OHIO 
Diamond Rubber Co $200 Inecorpora 


d, Frank C 


tors H. E. Raymor Van Cleef, 

Norman FE Oliver Idaho agent Herman 

Castle, 1115 Main street, Boise 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Horn Surgical Co t anufacture elastic 


hosiery ete 
president 
Christy, 
Frisby, 

Philadelphia 


$100,000 W H Horn, Jr., 
Upper Darb Philadelphia; W. B 
Germantow1 Philadelphia x G 
secretar\ 7 West Coulter street 
Pe nns iVania 


WASHINGTON 


Faultless Pneumatic Tire Co., to deal in tires 
and accessories $2 000.000 Incorporators 


C. H. Hesseltine and W. A. Calder. Prin 
cipal office Seattle Washir gtor 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Trojana Rubber Heel ( to manufacture 
and sell rubber heels $100,000 Principal 


office, Charlestown, West Virginia 











